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PREFACE. 


ROM the Annual Report for 1914, just issued, all members of the Folk- 
Song Society will have learnt with deep regret that Mr. J. Frederick 
Keel—to whom the Society has owed so much, as its honorary secretary and 
editor—is still amongst the many British civilians detained as prisoners in 
Germany from the beginning of the War. 

Mr. Keel had with him a quantity of interesting matter in preparation for 
the nineteenth number of the Journal, including a number of songs of his own 
collecting. We earnestly hope that this material may be issued under his 
skilled editorship at some happier time, and we would unite in offering our 
sympathy to his family, and especially to Mrs. Keel who has generously taken 
up part of her husband’s work, as honorary secretary to the Folk-Song Society. 

The anxieties and business of grave moment which have filled the minds 
and-leisure of all, since August last, will be sufficient plea for any delay in the 
publication of the present Journal. This—which in size approximates to 
two ordinary numbers—contains a large proportion of entirely fresh and 
valuable matter, together with critical and historical notes, amongst which 
those by Miss Annie G. Gilchrist are of especial interest. 

Grateful thanks are due to Miss Gilchrist (A.G.G.), Mr. Clive Carey (C.C.), 
Mr. Walter Ford (W.F.), the Rev. James B. Duncan (J.B.D.), Mr. Frank 
Kidson (F.K.), Mr. A. Martin Freeman (A.M.F.), and Mr. Cecil J. Sharp (C.J.S.) 
for their contributions and annotations ; also to Miss Janet Broadwood (for 
the texts of many of the songs from Hertfordshire) ; Miss Frances Tolmie, 
Dr. Farquhar MacRae, Mr. John MacLennan and Mr. John Potts (for Scottish 
variants and texts) ; and to all singers who have made it possible for collectors 
to note their songs. Annotations with the initials L. E. B. are by the editor. 


LUCY E. BROADWOOD. 


84, CARLISLE Mansions, Lonpon, S.W. 


CORRIGENDA, 


Page 192. Insert common-time signature after bar Six of the 
second version and bar Seven of the third version. 
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SONGS FROM IRELAND. 


1.—THE SUMMER COMES, AND THE GRASS GROWS GREEN. 


SUNG By Mr. MICHAEL CAROLAN (HERDSMAN, AGED ABOUT 24), 


Noted by Walter Ford. AT CORKLIEVE, Co. Mayo, IRELAND, 1906. 
ae 

e sum - mer comes, and 


the grass grows green, The 


leaves bud out en top of each tree; The lit - tle small _ birds they'll 


join and sing, Say-ing ‘‘You're wel - come home, love, when your jour-ney’s in!” 


2 The night is dark, it is very cold, 
And the constant rain is to my back so close. 
I'll search those green fields and valleys low 
For the hills are covered with frost and snow. 


3. And my love knows I can card and spin, 
It’s well he knows I can wash and wring ; 
I’d make up his linens both coarse and fine, 
And in the want of fortune I am left behind ! 
Corklieve is a very lonely spot in Mayo. Michael Carolan sang the same tune to 
Irish words which I was unable to take down.—W. F. 


For a different tune, and three verses, variants of the above text, see Joyce’s 
Ancient Irish Music and his Old Irish Folk-Music and Songs, under ‘“‘ The Summer 
is come, and the Grass is green.” See also the Journal of the Irish Folk-Song Society, 
Vol. i, parts 2 and 3 (1904), and Vol. ii, parts 1 and 2 (1905), where another tune, 
also different from that in this Journal, and two texts are to be found under “ I 
know my Love.” In the latter of the two texts, verse 3 runs :— 


‘‘ If my love knew I could wash and wring, 
And if my love knew I could weave and spin, 
I could make a suit all of the finest kind, 
But the want of money it l’aves me behind.” 
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The fourth verse begins ‘‘ Alas, my love he’s an arrant rover,” which immediately 
gives the reason for the tune of “‘ The Summer comes,”’ as noted by Mr. Ford, being 
the same as two airs noted by Mr. Kidson to words “ I am a Rover,” (which words 
contain lines common to “ Died of Love ”’ or “ There is a Tavern,” and allied ballads). 
For the latter see Traditional Tunes. The second verse of text in the Journal of 
the Irish Folk-Song Society runs :— 

“ There is a dance-house in Mar-(a)-dyke, 
And ‘tis there my dear love goes every night ; 
And he takes a strange one all on his knee ; 
And don’t you think but it troubles me?” 

This makes yet another interesting link between “ The Summer comes” and 
“ Died of Love,” and the tune in this Journal certainly is a variant of one often 
used to the latter ballad. Cf. two more remote variants from Hertfordshire under 
“Died of Love”’ in this Journal. Mr. Herbert Hughes gives a harmonized (cur- 
tailed) version of ‘I Know my Love,” from the Irish Folk-Song Journal, in his 
Irish Country Songs (Boosey). Dr. Joyce’s air is also in the Complete Petrie Collection, 
but though noted by him from the same singer as the copies printed in his own 
works there are differences (see tune No. 555).—L. E. B. 


2.—HIGHLAND MARY, 


(WorDs By R, Burns.) 
SuNG By Miss BripGet Gary, 
Noted by Lucy Broadwood. AT CAMPHIRE, Co. WATERFORD, AUG. I5TH, 1906. 


Ye banks and _braes and streams a-round The 


= 
= 
eo” - me - ry, Green be your woods and fair your flowers! Your 


For an account of Bridget Geary see Journal, Vol. ii, No. 10, where ten of her 
songs, noted by me in County Waterford, are included. As the words of ‘‘ Highland 
Mary,” written by Burns to the old Scottish tune ‘ Katherine Ogie,” are in most 
Scottish song-books, the first verse only is given here. Bridget’s tune is entirely 
distinct from the air “‘ Katharine Ogie.’’ It has a slight likeness to the well-known 
old Irish air ‘‘ The Yellow Boreen.”” Mr. Kidson gives two airs to “ Highland Mary ” 
in his Traditional Tunes. Both were sung by elderly people in different parts of 
Yorkshire. Mr. Kidson’s first tune is distinctly allied to “ Katherine Ogie” and 
forms an interesting link between the air and the old melody best known to modern 
collectors as “ Lazarus”’ or “ Maria Martin,” which in the older collections may 
be found under the title of ‘ The Peacock,” ‘‘ Green Shores of Amerikay” or 
“ Gilderoy.” His second tune is certainly a variant of Bridget Geary’s Waterford 
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Slow. 
= = =====- 
wa-ters me - ver..... drum - lie! There sim~- mer first un-fauld her 
robes, And there the lang - est tar - ry! Forthere I ind the 
(2) 
last fare - weel my sweet High - land 
= 


air, but in common time. Mr. Kidson, who learned his first version from his mother 
and another elderly lady, says that his singers added two traditional verses which 
are certainly not by Burns, but which occur in a broadside copy of Burns’ lyric. 
These extra verses he gives in Traditional Tunes, and they suggest that Burns may 
have used a ballad-sheet song as the foundation for his own poem.—L. E. B. 


A dance-version of a tune similar to this is constantly used by morris-dancers. 
—C. J.S. 


3-—-DONALD’S RETURN TO GLENCOE; OR, THE PRIDE OF 
GLENCOE. 
FIRST VERSION. 


SuNG By Miss BripGet Grary, 
Noted by Lucy Broadwood. at CAMPHIRE, Co. WATERFORD, AUG. 15TH, 1906. 


man-tle did the fields de 


+ 
where I did not know, On the banksof a  foun-tain that lies in 


(a) — (4 


2 Like her who the prize on Mount Ida had won, 
There approached me a lassie as bright as the sun, 
The ribbons and tartans around her did flow, 
That once greeted Macdonald, the pride of Glencoe. 


With courage undaunted I to her drew nigh, 

A red rose and lily on her cheek seemed to vie, 

I asked her her name, and how far she’d to go, 

She answered me “ Kind sir, I am bound for Glencoe.” 


I said ‘“‘ My dear lassie, your enchanting smiles 
And comely sweet features my heart has beguiled, 
If your kind affections on me you'll bestow, 

You'll bless the happy hour we met in Glencoe.” 
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| 
| 
| Slow. 
As I was - walk-ing one eve - ning of late, When Flo-ra’s gay 
rate, I care -less - fy wan - dered 
SSS SSS 
| Glen - coe. 
| 
| 
| 


5 ‘“ Young man,” she made answer, “ your suit I disdain, 
I once had a sweetheart, young Donald his name, 
He went to the wars about ten years ago, 
And a maid I’ll remain till he returns to Glencoe.” 


6 “ Perhaps your young Donald regards not your name, 
But has placed his affections on some foreign dame, 
And may have forgotten, for ought that you know, 
The lovely young lassie he left in Glencoe,” 


7 ‘‘ My Donald’s true valour when tried in the field, 
Like his gallant ancestors, disdaining to yield, 
The Spaniards and French he will soon overthrow, 
And in splendour return to my arms in Glencoe.” 


8 ‘ The power of France, love, is hard to pull down, 
They have caused many heroes to die in their wounds, 
And with your own Donald it may happen so, 
The man you love dearly perhaps is laid low.” 


9 “ My Donald can ne’er from his promise depart, 
For love, truth and honour are found in his heart, 
And if I ne’er see him I single will go, 

And mourn for my Donald, the pride of Glencoe.” 


10 =>. Now, finding her constant, I pulled out the glove, 
Which, at parting, she gave me as a token of love, 
She hung on my breast, while tears down did flow, 
Saying ‘‘ Are you my Donald returned from [sic] Glencoe ? ” 


11 ‘‘ Cheer up, my dear Flora, your sorrows are o’er, 
While life does remain we will never part more, 
The rude storms of war at a distance may blow, 
But in sweet contentment [we'll] reside in Glencoe.” 


Bridget Geary learned her tune as a child from some school-friends, and com- 
pleted her words from a ballad-sheet. There are various broadsides of ‘‘ Donald’s 
Return to Glencoe ” or ‘‘ The Pride of Glencoe,” (which latter title Bridget used), 
and as her words are practically quite the same as the version issued by Hodges* 
(late Pitts, Seven Dials), though with one or two small lapses, I have here used 
Hodges’ broadside. Dr. Vaughan Williams noted a variant of the above tune in 
Norfolk, without words (see “ Glencoe,” Journal, Vol. ii, p. 171); Mrs. Leather 
has a Herefordshire version. Dr. Sweeting noted the same tune, to ‘“ The bonny 
blue Handkerchief’ words, at Twyford, Hants, and Mr. Cecil Sharp contributed 
a variant, noted to the ballad of ‘‘ False Lamkin ” from a singer in a Cambridgeshire 
workhouse (see Journal, Vol. v, p. 83). Mr. Sharp’s version is most like Miss Tolmie’s 


* “Donald” in the Irish version is converted to “ Donnell” and ‘‘ O’Donnell.”’ 
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Gaelic variant (see below), and it may not be a mere chance that the name of Mr. 
Sharp’s singer is Gill, of course a well-known Manx name. For other variants see 
“Glencoe ”’ in the Complete Petrie Collection and ‘‘ Ballindown Braes,” (Ulster air,) 
No. 322 in Joyce’s Old Irish Folk-Music and Songs. The air is probably North Irish 
or West Highland. Miss Frances Tolmie has amongst her songs not included in 
Journal, No. 16, the Gaelic air “‘ Dhomnuill nan Domhnull” here given. It was 
Sung formerly in Skye a great deal. Miss Tolmie remembers only the first verse, 
which she translates as follows: ‘‘ Ah, Donald of the Donalds, [probably Macdonald 
of Clanranald], I am mourning for thee! Having given thee so much love has left 
my reason unsound!” Miss Tolmie was not aware of any song like “ Donald’s 
Return to Glencoe ”’ but the similarity of the two airs suggests that the ‘“‘ Donald ” 
of the Gaelic and English songs may be the same hero, and possibly a descendant 
of the Clan Macdonald of Glencoe so treacherously massacred there in 1692.—L. E. B. 


DHOMNUILL NAN DOMHNULL. 


Noted by Frances Tolmie. SUNG IN SKYE. 


— 


Och 


=| ll 


There is a text with eleven verses (no music) of ‘‘ Donald and Glencoe ” in Vaga- 
bond Songs and Ballads of Scotland, edited by Robert Ford, (Alex. Gardner, Paisley), 
in the second series (1901) and the edition of 1904. Ford, having asked the older 
readers of The People’s Journal for copies of the songs most popular in their youth, 
received many duplicates of the more widely-known ballads, but of none so many 
as of “ Donald and Glencoe.” Correspondents from South and West furnished 
almost identical versions : I myself have four broadside copies of “ Donald’s Return 
to Glencoe,”’ one probably printed by Catnach ; another (circa 1860 or earlier) with 
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no imprint; one issued by Walker of Durham (circa 1845-50), and another by 
Harkness of Preston (circa 1855). The latter has been re-written and condensed ; 
the other three are practically identical with each other and with Ford’s version. 
I subjoin the tune noted by myself.—F. K. 


DONALD’S RETURN TO GLENCOE. 


SECOND VERSION. 
SuNG By Mrs. Kate THOMPSON, 


Noted by Frank Kidson. AT KNARESBOROUGH, YORKSHIRE. 
I care - less did wan-der, where, I..... did not know, By the 
side of fou tale that’s near Glen - coe 
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SONGS FROM SCOTLAND AND THE NORTH COUNTRY. 


4-—LUCY’S FLITTIN’. 


Noted by Lucy Broadwood. SuNG By Mr. JoHN Potts (FARMER), 
ZEOLIAN. AT WHITEHOPE FARM, AT THE HEAD OF LEITHEN WATER, 
NEAR INNERLEITHEN, PEEBLESHIRE, SEPT. 3RD, 1907. 


Very slow. 


q 
"Twas whem the wan leaf frae the irk tree was fa’ - in’, And Mar -tin-mas 
(¢) lox (6) 


dear. For Lu - cy hadserv’d in the glen a’ the = sim-mer; She 


cam there be-fore the flow’rbloomedon the pea, An or-phan wes she, an’ they 


had been guid till her, that was thing brought the tear to her e’e. 
(2) 


Mr. John Potts, who sang me the interesting group of Border songs* here given, 
learned them from his grandmother and his grandmother’s nurse. His grandmother, 
who had gypsy blood, was a native of Dumfries, and settled later in Selkirkshire. 
Mr. Potts, who taught himself music, plays the pipes and the fiddle. He both sang 
and fiddled the songs that I took down from him. The words of “ Lucy’s Flittin’ ”’ 


* Leithen Water, which flows between wild heather hills and joins the Tweed at Innerleithen, is in the 
most lovely part of “ Sir Walter Scott’s Country.” 
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dow - ie had wound up the year, That Lu - cy row’d up her wee 
wi’ her a in’t, And left her auld mas - ter and onei-bours sae 
|| 


are to be found in every collection of Scottish verse, and therefore are not given here. 
Professor Veitch writes in his History and Poetry of the Scottish Borders as follows : 
“*Lucy’s Flittin’ is the lyric of the Borders which ranks next to the ‘ Flowers of 
the Forest.’ It was the production of William Laidlaw, the son of the farmer of 
Blackhouse [and himself a farmer—Ed.] on the Douglas Burn, the early friend of 
Hogg, and the life-long friend and amanuensis of Sir Walter Scott. He was born 
in 1780 and died in 1845.” The airs usually associated with Laidlaw’s poem are 
modern and feeble stuff. Mr. Frank Kidson refers us to Flowers of Scottish Melody 
(1853) and Hamilton’s Select Songs of Scotland (1858) for one air, (said by Hamilton 
to be “‘Irish’’), and to Lyric Gems of Scotland (circa 1858) for another, by R. A. Smith. 
The latter, in a slightly altered form, appears in Popular Songs and Melodies of 
Scotland edited by G. Farquhar Graham (J. Muir Wood & Co., Glasgow), where, 
however, it is stated that the author of the music is not known. In 1907 I showed 
the late Mr. Gavin Greig the songs sung by Mr. Potts. Mr. Greig was much interested 
in them and knew the air here given to ‘‘ Lucy’s Flittin’ ”’ well, as it is a great favourite 
in Aberdeenshire, though not used there—so far as is known—for Laidlaw’s poem. 
Mr. Greig had at that time already noted a dozen variants of the air (which does 
not alter much), but all of them, except the version played by “ Auld Jeck,’’ the 
fife-playing cooper of Rosehearty, consisted of a single strain. The Rev. James B. 
Duncan—who for so many years collaborated with Mr. Gavin Greig in the scientific 
collection of traditional songs of the North-East of Scotland and more especially 
Aberdeenshire—has very kindly sent me further variants of the air, best known in 
those parts under the title of ‘‘ The Lass 0’ Glenshee.’”’” Mr. Duncan writes as follows : 
“It is interesting to find Laidlaw’s pathetic song re-set in its own district, and it 
is significant that an old traditional melody has been taken in preference to the 
air composed for it, which is very distinctly modern in character. Mr. Potts’ tune 
is very well known in the North, though generally sung, so far as I know, to cheerful 
words, and therefore at a quicker rate. It is usually in one strain, but I am pleased 
to find Mr. Potts’ tune paralleled not only by ‘“ Auld Jeck’s ’’* fife air, but also by 


* John Ritchie (locally ‘‘ Auld Jeck”) was born, lived his whole life, and died (aged about seventy) 
in 1878, in Rosehearty. From that place (on November 23rd, 1914) Mr. George Riddell sent an account 
of his old friend to the Rev. J. B. Duncan, from which the following interesting and suggestive extracts 
are taken: ‘‘ For many years he supplied the music tor the Freemasons’ Procession—or ‘ Masons’ Walk’ 
as it is called—which, from time immemorial, has been held at ‘ Auld Yule.’ It was only on these occasions 
that I or any one else have heard him play. The night previous to the ‘ walk’ he used to take down his 
fife from the shelf where it had lain the woate year, and having oiled it, laid it down in readiness for the 
morrow, without playing a note. The ‘ walk’ was the only occasion on which he played. I picked up 
the tunes from him when I was a boy. . . . He played a number of fine airs which I have never seen in 
print or heard elsewhere.” 
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the form sung to me with “ Crafty wee Bony.” And the parallel in both cases is 
not only in the two strains but also in the arrangement of the melodic matter. The 
comparison of this two-strain form with the versions in one strain is an interesting 
example of how second strains are so often produced. The motive was generally, 
I suppose, instrumental, especially having regard to the fiddle ; and the aim was to 
bring into play another range of notes usually higher than the first strain. Now, 
in the air under discussion, as very frequently happens, the double-strain tune has 
actually nothing new in comparison with the single-strain, but the lower lines (first 
and fourth) are given to the first strain, while the higher are reserved for the first 
part of the second strain; and by means of repetition both strains are filled out. 
Our experience has been that it is quite an exception to meet with a second strain 
in any lyric—or ballad—airs that are truly vocal and traditional. This of course is in 
direct opposition to the inference that would be drawn from Christie’s Traditional 
Ballad Airs, but in many cases his ‘ second strains ’ were admittedly ‘ arrangements ’ 
by the editor, The single strain corresponds directly, of course, with the usual 
four-line ballad stanza.” 


THE LASS O’ GLENSHEE. 


SuNG By Mrs. GILLEsPIE, GLASGOW, 1906, 
Noted by James B. Duncan. AS LEARNT, IN THE FIFTIES, IN ABERDEENSHIRE, 


Ae braw sum-mer day when the  hea- ther was bloom - ing, And the 
+ + + 


. . 
si- lent hillshumm’dwith the hon - ey-lade bee, I met a fair maid as I 
= 


oe t 


+ 
hame-ward was roam-ing, A  herd-in’ her sheep on the hills o’ Glen - shee, 


CRAFTY WEE BONY. 


SuNG By Mr. Isaac Troup AND Mr. ALEXANDER TROUP (FARMERS), 
Noted by James B. Duncan. AT YTHAN WELLS, ABERDEENSHIRE, SEPT. 3RD, 1908. 


When craf- ty wee Bo - ny brook oot 
Wi’ twa three ill wor-dies he thought 


of 4 


his pri-son, The war-ld cam 
in - vade us, So aff, neck or 


wan - de-rin’ af - ter his tail, Quo’ San-dy to Do- nal’ “The 
no - thing, the bo - set sail. 


' 


bo - dy’s nae can-ny, I care na’ al-though we gang owre twa three 
4 


| 

an 


days; Tak’ a wheen o' yer  Hie- lan’ men_ har - dy > han - dy, An’ 
= 
Tll be at han’ wi’ my Roy - al Scots Greys.” 
THE LASS O’ GLENSHEE. 
Communicated by Gavin Greig. AS PLAYED ON THE FIFE BY ‘‘ AULD JECK” (COOPER), 
Noted by George Riddell (shoemaker), at Rosehearty. OF ROSEHEARTY, ABERDEENSHIRE. 


The three Aberdeenshire versions given above have been chosen, from out a number 
kindly sent me by Mr. Greig and Mr. Duncan, as best illustrating the single and double- 
strain forms of the air when wedded to words, and the double-strain form used by 
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the fife-player. Mr. Potts’ version in its flowing character is most like the latter. 
“Auld Jeck ’’ has been dead many years and his tune was furnished to Mr. Greig 
by Mr. Riddell, a shoemaker in Rosehearty. One version was sung to Mr. Duncan 
by a man of ninety-one who learnt the song “ in his teens.”’ It is evidently an old 
air. See Joyce’s Old Irish Folk-Music and Songs, tune No. 489 (from the Forde 
Collection), for a very similar version, with two strains, called ‘ The Kerryman’s 
Visit to Dublin.” It is slightly reminiscent of certain versions of ‘‘ Adew Dundee.” 
As Mr. Potts sang it slowly and very expressively, to suit the sad lyric, his air struck 
one as beautiful.*—L. E. B. 


5-—ROB O’ THE CAPPER. 


Noted by Lucy Broadwood. SUNG By Mr. JouN Ports, 
SEOLIAN (6th of scale absent). AT WHITEHOPE FARM, PEEBLESHIRE, SEPT. 3RD, 1907. 


On the greenbraes Yar-row, by the loch o’ Saint Ma - ry'’s, Yince the 


o =>. the_:«Cbrown- ies, the bo - gles and fai - ries, There leeved an auld 


e¢ - mi-nent swap - per O” meal, bread and ba -con, ca’ad 


Cuorus. 
o 
Rob the Cap-per, Wi mi fal the dal the day, fal the dal the 
| 
ag 
day, Fal the dal the tar- ral i 


* The Rev. J. B. Duncan mentions that there is a version of “‘ The Lass o’ Glenshee,” words and tune 
—though not quite as he has heard it—in Genuine Scottish Melodies (1866). In an editorial note it is 
there stated that “‘ Laidlaw’s pathetic ballad, ‘ Lucy's Flittin’,’ is often sung to this tune.” It is added : 
“ The Irish claim this air, under the title ‘O Sheelah, my Love.”” The editor also claims that “ The Lass 
’ anneal song had not previously been published, and had been “ contributed’? by one James 
Paterson.—L. E. B. 
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2 He'd a lang knotted whip that he managed discreetly 
On the rump o’ his Neddy tae mak’ him gang sweetly, 
But if he rebelled I pity his napper 
Balaam was a flae-bite tae Rob o’ the Capper, 

Wi’ mi fal the dal the day, fal the dal the day, 
Fal the dal the tarral i arral i ay ! 


“ The Capper ”’ is Capper Cleugh, a tiny hamlet with a kirk, near St. Mary’s Loch, 
Selkirkshire (see footnote, p. 112). Mr. Potts remembered only a fragment of this 
satirical song of the “‘ Whistle-Binkie ” type. So far as he knew, it was composed 
by a local bard and had not been published. The tune is of the “ dumble-down ” 
kind so popular in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and may be 
compared with the airs of ‘ Robbie and Grannie ” in the Rymour Club Miscellanea, 
Part ii; “‘ Robin and Granny” in Genuine Scottish Melodies ; and “‘ Robin and Gronny”’ 
in Journal, Vol. ii, p. 287, (where there are notes on the song). Mr. Gavin Greig 
agreed that the air is probably Irish, adding: “ Six-eight rhythm is foreign to the 
Scottish genius. The Irish claim most of our six-eight book-tunes. We could make 
them a present of the rest. If, however, we don’t think much of the ‘ Robin and 
Granny ’ caprice, it gives a cue; and following it up we have noted a few things 
which may be interesting.’’ Two satirical songs, ‘‘ The auld Bachelor” and ‘“‘ The 
Miller’s She-Ass,” noted by Mr. Greig in Aberdeenshire, belong to the same 
class of tune as “‘ Rob o’ the €apper.’’ Cf. also the air “ Gin I had a wee House ” 
in Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum.—L. E. B. 


I once took down a version of ‘‘ Robbie and Granny ” from a native of Aberdeen, 
the tune of which, while similar to that of “‘ Rob o’ the Capper ” is also clearly allied 
to the typical ‘‘ Henry Martin ”’ air. Mr. Potts’ tune shows a similar though less 
marked resemblance.—C. J. S. 
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Noted by Lucy Broadwood. 
Pentatonic Mode on A, 
(2md and 6th absent). 


6.—THE DOWIE DENS O’ YARROW. 


FIRST VERSION, 


SUNG BY Mr. Joun Ports, 
AT WHITEHOPE FARM, SEPT. 3RD, 1907. 


There was a 


la - dy in the West, Somesaid she had no ce row, 


the ans was 


4 


court-ed by nine gen-tle- men, And the plough-man lad in Yar - row. 
Variants. 


2 


|| 


Late at e’en and drinking wine, 

As aft they’d done before O, 

They made up a plot themsells amang 
To fight for her in Yarrow. 


“Oh, bide at hame, my true love John, 
Oh bide at hame, my marrow, 
For my cruel brother will thee betray 
In the dowie dens 0’ Yarrow !”’ 


As he gaed up yon lang, lang bog, 

He gaed wi’ dool and sorrow, 

He spied ten men all watering their steeds 
In the dowie dens o’ Yarrow. 


** Oh, are ye come to sell yer land, 
Come here to beg or borrow, 
Or are ye come to wield yer brand 
In the dowie dens 0’ Yarrow ?”’ 


“I’m neither come to sell my land, 
Come here to beg or borrow, 
But I am come to wield my brand 
In the dowie dens o’ Yarrow.” 


Oh, three he slew, and three he drew, 
And three he did lay low, O, 

When her brother John came by a bush 
And ran his body thorough. 


“Oh, lady, hie thee to yon glen, 
Hie thee wi’ dool and sorrow, 
For your true love John lies dead and gone 
In the dowie dens o’ Yarrow.” 


IIo 


— 


9 “Oh, sister, sister, make my bed, 
Oh make it long and narrow, 
For my true love died for me yestreen, 
I'll die for him the morrow.” 


SECOND VERSION, 


Noted, from phonograph record, by Lucy Broadwood. SuNG By Mr. JoHn MacLENNAN, 
ZEOLIAN (6th absent). (oF West Ross-sHIRE), LONDON, May 23RD, 1908. 


Therewas a la - dy in the West, Some say she had no mar - row; She was 


> 
+ 


court-ed by gen - tle - men And a plough-man lad 


Mr. Potts connected “ The Dowie Dens 0’ Yarrow” with “ Willie drowned in 
Yarrow ” (see p. 115). When examined in all their variants—variants which, alas, 
have passed through the hands of “ improvers ’—the two ballads appear to be 
really distinct, but they have certain stanzas in common, notably the verse de- 
scribing the lady’s hair, and, as Professor Child says, they have evidently been 
confused. For exhaustive versions of texts, and historical notes on both, see Child’s 
English and Scottish Ballads (large ed.), under “ The Braes of Yarrow”’ and “‘ Willie 
drowned in Yarrow, or the Water o’ Gamrie.’”’* Further details of great interest 
concerning these and other ballads are to be found in Veitch’s Border History and 
Poetry (Blackwood & Co., 1893), which deals fully with Mr. Potts’ part of the Scottish 
Border. Professor Veitch devotes a whole chapter (pp. 173-210) to the two Yarrow 
ballads under discussion ; analyses the ruthless additions and excisions which they 
have undergone in the name of “ literature,’’ and claims that the version, in twenty 
stanzas, which he himself contributed to Blackwood’s Magazine for June, 1890 
(text L in Child’s Ballads), is older and more genuine than any yet published and 
shows that “‘ The Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow ” and “ Willie drowned in Yarrow ” formed 
one ballad originally. Professor Veitch’s text was supplied to him by the late William 
Welsh, born 1799, a Peebleshire cottar, himself the author of a little book of tales 


* Gamrie is in Banff, close to the N.E. of Aberdeenshire where the ‘‘ Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow ”’ is so a pepaies 
still, and where the ballad in its other form is also well-known. The Rev. J. B. Duncan writes : “ Well dol 
remember in my childhood (in Buchan,) being told about the tragedy by my grandmother, who gave the 
full name of the drowned hero as ‘ Willie Ogilby’ (sic), and devoutly believed, as she taught myself and 
her other grandchildren to believe, that he was her own grand-uncle, who bore that name !”—L.E.B. 


Ill 


and poems on local topics. William Welsh—a highly trustworthy old countryman 
—wrote out the ballad of ‘‘ The Dowie Dens” as his mother recited it, and her 
mother before that. His grandmother, from Galashiels, had a copy in her father’s 
handwriting, and in this way Welsh had preserved the version of his great-grand- 
father, a version which Professor Veitch shows to be earlier than the fragment first 
printed by Herd, and probably as early as the first appearance in print of “ Rare 
Willy’s drowned in Yarrow.” Mr. Potts says that the air which he sings to “ The 
Dowie Dens 0’ Yarrow”’ is not commonly known in the district where he lives. 
This is borne out by the Rev. James B. Duncan, who, when lately sending me six 
specimens of the “ Dowie Dens of Yarrow,” from amongst more than twenty col- 
lected in the north-east of Scotland by himself and Mr. Gavin Greig, wrote: “‘ The 
second part of Mr. Potts’ tune suggests original identity with some of our forms. 
The fact is interesting, because I have not seen any previous indications that this 
tune was known with the ballad in the Border district. The tune obtained by Mr. 
Kidson in Eskdale, (see Traditional Tunes, p. 22), is found also in the north of Scot- 
land, but with quite different words.* No ballad is better known in Aberdeenshire, 
and it retains its Border references without any of the localizing changes so common 
‘to ballads everywhere. So far as I am aware, the tune is always the one I give.” 
With Mr. Duncan’s kind permission, specimens of the Aberdeenshire tunes are here 
given, to show—as he points out—how interestingly a traditional melody may 
vary while fully retaining certain outstanding features, such as the form of the 
cadences, the turns of the melodic phrases, and the emotional impression of the whole. 
In the year 1907 Mr. Greig wrote that to mone of the various printed tunes to 
the “‘ Dowie Dens” had he ever heard the ballad sung, but always to Mr. Potts’ 
tune, in one form or another. In Aberdeenshire the air (see examples in this Journal) 
usually begins with a descending phrase. “‘ More rarely does one get Mr. Potts’ form 
with the ascending phrase at the beginning. That form however is found associated 
with other ballads like ‘ The Back o’ Benachie.’ In the North it turns up in many 
shapes and guises. ‘The Lion’s Den ’t represents one of these. For another see 
my Folk-Song in Buchan, p. 74, where the air becomes a four-time one.”” The second 


_* Mr. Kidson’s <1 eee martial tune (so different from all other airs to the ballad) was sung to him by 
Tibbie Shiel’s granddaughter. Tibbie, who lived by St. Mary’s Loch, Braes of Yarrow, had been servant 


to the father Ay ames 1 , and was the valued friend of that poet and Sir Walter Scott —L.E.B. 


t “ The Lion’s Den,” to quite a different tune, is in Christie’s Traditional Ballad Airs, and later Mr. 
Sharp noted a Somerset ion, included as ‘‘ The Bold Lieutenant” in Songs from Somerset (3rd series), 
also to a distinct tune. 
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version of “ The Dowie Dens ”’ in this Journal was learned by Mr. John MacLennan 
when a boy in his native country, West Ross-shire. It is still sung there by shep- 
herds and ploughmen and much resembles the air to ‘“‘ True Thomas” in Scott’s 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, Vol. iv. 


THE DOWIE DENS 0’ YARROW. 


A. 
Communicated by James B. Duncan. 
Noted by the singer’s daughter, Mrs. Harper, SUNG By MR. JAMES GREIG, 
Schoolhouse, Cluny, Aberdeenshire, about 1893. STRICHEN, ABERDEENSHIRE. 


Gapped Mode on A (6th absent). 


coort - ed by nine no ble-men And a ploo-man lad frae Yar - row. 


B. 
SunG By Mrs. GILLESPIE, GLAsGow, 
Noted by James B, Duncan. AS LEARNT IN ABERDEENSHIRE, IN THE FIFTIES, 
Gapped Mode on A (6th absent). FROM ALEX. CRUICKSHANK, AT REDBURN, ByTH. 


“Q  fath - er dear, I’ve dreamt adream, I fear it will prove sor - row, I 


dreamt I was pu - in’ the heath-er-bells, In the dow-ie dens o =>: Yar - row.” 
Cc. 
Noted by James B. Duncan, SunG By Mr, ALEX. MACKAY (BUTCHER,) 
Pentatonic Mode on A (2nd and 6th absent). AT ALFORD, ABERDEENSHIRE, FEB., 1907.* 


There lived a lass im - to the Sooth, Ye wad scarce-ly find her mar - row, She was 


coort-ed by nine gen-tle-men And a_ ploo-man lad in Yar - row. 
* Learnt in the same district 39 years before. 
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There was a od - dy liv’d in the North, Hername it was call’d Sa - ra; sig was 


THE SCAULDIN’ WIFE. 


Noted by James B. Duncan. SuNG By Mrs. MATHIESON (FARMER’S WIFE), 
Pentatonic Mode on A (2nd and 6th absent). AT TORPHINS, DEESIDE, ABERDEENSHIRE, 
AUG. 24TH, 1908, 


There lived aman in - to thistoon, An ho-nestman, a - ver, An’ he’s 
= 
wed-ded to a - in’ wife, An’ he could-na live side her. 


THE BACK O’ BENACHIE, 


Noted by Gavin Greig. N. ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Gapped Mode (6th absent). COMMUNICATED 1907, 


I fell in love wi’ a bon-nie lass At the keep-in’ o’ her cat-tle Her 


_ 
> 
1 


fath-er he has... me beguiled, And sent me off to bat - tle. 


THE LION’S DEN. 


Noted by Gavin Greig. N. ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Gapped Mode (6th absent). COMMUNICATED 1907, 
In Lon - don Ci - ty” there” lives a la - dy, And 
D 3 > ial — 


she is worth eight-een thou sanda year, And she can dress as... 


well as a - ny; Few” with this fair maid can com - pare, 
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In Scott’s Minstrelsy there is a distinct tune to the ‘‘ Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow,” 
which has Mixolydian characteristics. Mr. Kidson’s air in Traditional Tunes and 
another in the Rymour Club Miscellanea, Part ii, are equally distinct. The titles 
of “‘ The Dowie Dens ” and “ Willie drowned in Yarrow,” “ Willie’s rare,” or “‘ Willie 
drowned in Gamery,” etc., having sometimes been indiscriminately used to denote 
either of two very different ballads, a similar confusion of the tunes proper to each 
is apt to take place. See the next ballad in this Journal.—L. E. B. 


The tune to the old Aberdeenshire song ‘‘ Linten Lowrin ” seems to be a form of 
Miss Broadwood's “‘ Dowie Dens ”’ (first version) adapted to a different metre (see 
Songs of the North), Another version of ‘‘ Linten Lowrin”’ is in the Miscellanea of 
the Rymour Club, set to “ The Barnyards of Delgaty.” Cf. Mr. Duncan’s “B” 
version from Buchan with a close variant, also from Buchan, in Christie’s Traditional 
Ballad Airs, Vol. i, p. 84. Christie’s version is set by him to “ Geordie,” but was 
sung to “ Sir Niel and McVan.”—A. G. G. 


7-—WILLIE DROWNED IN YARROW. 


SuNG By Mr, JouHN Potts, 


Noted by Lucy Broadwood, AT WHITEHOPE FARM, PEEBLESHIRE, SEPT. 3RD, 1907. 
was yel - low, She tied it his mid-dle ~ And 
dragged him out...... 
* * * 


2 ‘Oh, mother, mother, make my bed, 
Oh make it long and narrow, 
For never a young man shall lie by my side 
Since Willie was drowned in Yarrow.” 


Mr. Potts learned this air from an old Perthshire woman. The notes on “ The 
Dowie Dens 0’ Yarrow” in this Journal should be read in connection with this 
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ballad of which Mr. Potts could only remember a fragment. For many versions of 
the text see “‘ Rare Willie drowned in Yarrow, or The Water o’ Gamrie ” in Child’s 
English and Scottish Ballads. The two verses remembered occur—in slightly varying 
form—in several texts of ‘‘ The Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow,” also. Mr. Potts’ stanzas 
correspond very closely to stanzas five and six in a version of “ Rare Willie, etc.,” 
derived from Eppie Fraser, daughter of a tramp and unable to read (circa 1840). 
Most of the book-tunes to “ Willie drowned in Yarrow” are copies of the very 
artificial melody first printed in Thomson’s Orpheus Caledonius (1733), under the 
title “‘ Willy’s rare.” This appears in Ramsay’s Tea Table Miscellany, Johnson’s 
Musical Museum, Ritson’s Scotish Songs, Graham and Wood’s Popular Songs of 
Scotland, Morine and Alexander’s Genuine Scottish Melodies (R. Navor, Glasgow), 
etc. Of this tune Christie’s ‘‘ Willie’s drowned in Yarrow ”’ is a version (see Tradi- 
tional Ballad Airs). In R. Smith’s Scotish Minstrel ‘‘ Willie’s rare” is set to an 
“unknown air,” probably of folk-origin, which is simple and quite distinct from 
any in this Journal or the books above-mentioned. Christie’s two versions have 
suffered so much from “ arrangement ” of tunes and texts that they cannot be relied 
on for purposes of comparison.—L. E. B. 


According to the traditional Peebles-shire version of the ‘‘ Dowie Dens” con- 
tributed to Blackwood’s Magazine for June, 1890, by Professor Veitch, it was the 
youth, not the lady, who had the long yellow hair, and it was by his long floating 
locks that she drew him out of the water when he lay “ deeply drowned in Yarrow.” 

His hair it was five quarters lang, 
The colour of it was yellow, 

She twined it round her lily hand 
And drew him out o’ Yarrow. 

This looks like the earlier and more likely form of the incident. We are told in 
the same ballad that— 

She kissed his lips and combed his hair 
As oft she’d done before O. 

When men ceased to wear long hair (one may allow for some poetic exaggeration 
in the “ five quarters”), the chief beauty of this “ yellow-haired laddie ” would 
become unnatural and perhaps be supposed to be a blunder, thus leading to the 
attraction being transferred to the lady instead, and to a consequent stretching 
of one’s imagination in the picture of the girl drawing the body out of the pool by 
the hair of her head.—A. G. G. 
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THREE NORTHERN LULLABIES. 


8.—THE LITTLE WEE CROODIN’ DOO. 


FIRST VERSION. 


SuNG By Mrs. F. D. CrEMeER, 
Noted by A. G. Gilchvrist. AT Eccies, LANCASHIRE, FEB. 12TH, 1909. 


= 


been this tive - My lit -tle weecroo - din’ doo?”... ‘I’ve 
coving dove] 


been to see my step mo-ther, Mar - mee, oh, make my noo!”,., 


2 ‘ And what did your oe goa 5 give you to eat, 
My little wee croodin 
‘* She gave me but a wee, wee fish 
All covered with green and blue.” 


3 ‘‘ And what did you do with the bones of the fish, 
My little wee croodin’ doo?” 
“I gave them to my wee, wee dog— 
Marmee, oh make my bed noo!” 


4 “ And what did your dog when he’d ate up the fish, 
My little wee croodin’ doo?” 
“ He stretched his wee, wee limbs and died— 
Marmee, as I do noo— 
Marmee, as I do noo!” 


Mrs. Cremer learnt this song from her mother, who was a Yorkshire woman. The 
song probably came over the Border, as “ Bonnie wee croodin’ Doo” is a Scottish 
nursery form of ‘ Lord Randal.” See Journal, Vol. ii, No. 6; and Vol. iii, No. 10, 
for notes on this ballad and the “ step-mother ” variation of the theme. Mrs. Cremer’s 
version of the text is a good deal like that printed in Chambers’ Popular Rhymes, as 
sung by Mrs. Lockhart, Sir Walter Scott’s daughter, but the tune is not the same. 

—A, G. G. 
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THE WEE LITTLE CROODIN’ DOO. 


SECOND VERSION. 
Sunc By Mr. Henry Fow_Ler BrRoapwoop, 


Noted by Lucy Broadwood. (BORN 1811, DIED 1893), oF LYNE, SUSSEX. 
Slow. 

* Where dl 3 been the live - longday, my wee lit-tle croo - din’ doo?”...... ‘I’ve 
been to see my...... step - mo-ther. Mam-my, mak’ my bed B00 


2 “‘ And what did your step-mother give ye to eat, 
My wee little croodin’ doo ? ”’ 

* “She gave me a wee, wee blue fish. 
Mammy, mak’ my bed noo.” 


3 ‘‘ And what did ye do with the bones of the fish, 
My wee little croodin’ doo ? ”’ 
““T gave them to my wee, wee dog. 
Mammy, mak’ my bed noo.” 


4 “ And what did your dog when he’d eat of the bones, 
My wee little croodin’ doo? ”’ 
“ He stretched his wee leggies and died, 
Mammy, as I do noo.’ 

The first musical impression that I can remember came from this song, sung by 
my father as I sat astride his knee when little more than two years old and in our 
Tweed-side home. I understood nothing of the plot and remember wondering why 
tears poured down my cheeks, for I was not conscious of naughtiness but rather of 
a strange new joy. My father learned the song when a little child from his mother, 
the daughter of Daniel Stewart of Glenfinlas and Glenbuckie in the Braes of Balqu- 
hidder, Perthshire. He sang it constantly to children, for whom it invariably had 
a strong fascination partly due to the pathos of his fine voice but chiefly due, I 
think, to the sincerity of the folk-ballad. Child includes many versions of the 
*Croodin’ (or Croodlin’) Doo ”’ under the title ‘“‘ Lord Randal” in his English and 
Scottish Ballads. For variants of the ‘“ Lord Randal” form see ‘‘ Lord Ronald ”’ 
and “Three Drops of Poison” t in this Journal.—L. E. B. 


* or “She gave me a little wee fish 
Cov with green and with blue.” 


+ For interesting Irish and Italian variants of the above ballad-story, see Appendix in this Journal. 
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LORD RONALD. 


Noted, from phonograph record, by Lucy Broadwood. SuNG By FarguHarR MacRag, M.D., 
(I. of Lewis AND Ross-sHIRE), Lonpon, MAy 14TH, 1908. 
Slow and expressive. 
(6) 


ned What will will ye leave for your bro-ther, Lord Ro-nald, my son? What wi will ye 
(¢@) 


iny handsome young man?” ‘ My greyhound pana mo-ther, 


make my soon, I’m wea - ry ef hunt-ing, and would lie doen. 

a 


aK gal-lows to hang her, mo-ther 


2 ‘‘ What will ye leave for your sister, Lord Ronald, my son ? 
What will ye leave for your sister, my handsome young man ? ” 
“A Bible to read, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m weary of hunting, and fain would lie down.” 


3 ‘‘ What will ye leave for your sweetheart, Lord Ronald, my son ? 
What will ye leave for your sweetheart, my handsome young man ? ” 
“‘ A gallows to hang her, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m weary of hunting, and fain would lie down.” 


Dr. Farquhar MacRae learned this song (of which he could not recall the opening 
verses) from his mother in the West Highlands. His tune is a variant of “ Cuir a 
nall duinn am botal,’”’ a favourite song in the North-West of Scotland of which I 
noted a version in Inverness-shire (see Journal, Vol. iv, No. 16, p. 154). These 
Highland airs, both in three-four time, seem to have furnished Burns with the air, 
in common time measure, of his song ‘‘ A Hieland Lad my Love was born” which 
was admittedly set to an old air. The bequest of a Bible to the sister is very rarely 
found in the ‘‘ Lord Randal ” texts. Child gives a Scottish version of “ Lord Ronald ” 
where the dying man leaves his mother ‘“‘ My Bible for to read upon ”’ ; and in one 
Scottish text of ‘‘ The Cruel Brother” the mother’s legacy is “ My silver Bible” 
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(see Child’s Ballads, large ed., Vol. i, pp. 497 and 500). Compare “ The Croodin’ 
Doo” and “ Three Drops of Poison ”’ in this Journal, where references for ‘‘ Lord 
Randal” ballads are given. To the more numerous references in Journal, Vol. ii, 
p- 32, etc., may be added “‘ Where were you all the Day, my own pretty Boy?” 
a minor air, No. 330 in the Complete Petrie Collection, and the same tune, but in the 
major, No. 812 in Joyce’s Old Irish Folk-Music and Songs. A good text has lately 
appeared in the late Mr. Gavin Greig’s Folk-Song of the North-East of Scotland (2nd 
series), The most recent number of the Welsh Folk-Song Society’s Journal, Vol. ii, 
Part 1 (1914), contains four interesting versions, under the title ‘‘ O, fy Mab anwyl ” 
(“O, my dear Son”). A German version, with seven stanzas and a very simple 
tune, is to be found in Neues Wunderhorn (Fischer and Franke, Berlin), under the 
title of “ Stiefmutter.”” Another very interesting version, from North Germany, 
is in Zuccalmaglio’s Deutsche Volkslieder (1840), under the title of “‘ Die Schlangen- 
kéchin.” This has fourteen verses, relating how ‘‘ Maria ” has been to an old neigh- 
bour who gave her a baked fish, caught with sticks and rods in her herb-garden. 
The dog having eaten of it burst into a thousand bits. The North German air is of 
interest, as showing a strong likeness to certain English tunes, equally sung by solo 
and chorus alternating, such as the Sussex version of ‘‘ Bango,”’ referred to in this 
Journal under “ Cobbler and Tinker” (see Sussex Songs, Broadwood and Birch- 
Reynardson). It is therefore subjoined.—L. E. B. 


DIE SCHLANGENKOCHIN. 


HESSEN UND N, DEUTSCHLAND. 


[VORSANGER. ] [ALLE.] 


Ma - ri - a, wo bist du zu Ga- ste ge - we-sen? Ihr Hei - li - ge 


helt! ihr Hei - li- gen  helft! Kind | 
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9-—SCOTTISH CROON. 


Noted by A, G. Gilchrist. 
hii h 
Andante Witha strongly marked roc: ing rhyt m. 


Bi - shy® by! Bi - shy by! Bi-shy...... aes my ba - by. 


* * The ‘*s” has the “z” sound, as in the Irish ‘* husheen.” 


I believe this was my grandfather’s croon. My mother used to sing it in our 
nursery. I should say it was of Highland origin; it may be compared with the 
“ Nurse’s Lullaby ” printed from a MS. by Chambers in his Popular Rhymes. Christie 
prints four “ balows ” of somewhat similar character in his Traditional Ballad Airs. 
But I have never seen any other which followed in its phrases the natural rhythmical 
rise and fall of the breath in rocking a child in quite the same curious way as my 
grandfather’s croon. The cradle-song movement in Dvorak’s New World Symphony 
is very suggestive of a Scottish croon. Is it known whether the motif was borrowed— 
like some of the other motifs in the same work ?—A. G. G. 


10.—NEWCASTLE LULLABY. 


SunG By Miss HARRISON, 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. OF NEWCASTLE, NORTHUMBERLAND, JULY, 1912. 
> > 
By! By! 
= 
= 
Thou shalt have a gold - en ap- ple, By! By! By! By! 


The old family nurse from whom Miss Harrison learnt this used to sing the “ By! 
By!” with the greatest energy, accenting each “ By!” by clapping her hand 
vigorously on her knee and beating her foot on the floor, in a way that any one but 
an infant would have considered the reverse of soothing !—A. G. G. 
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NARRATIVE BALLADS. 


11.—THREE DROPS OF POISON. 


[Lorp RANDAL.] 


SuNG By Mr. KEMP (AGRICULTURAL LABOURER, AGED ABOUT 75). 
Noted, from phonograph record, by Walter Ford. AT ELSTEAD, SURREY, 1907. 


+ 
1 
“Where are you a - go-~ ing, my own dar-ling boy? you a - 


- go- ing, my com- ond yon-der mea - dow, where the 


r 


vi-o-lets do grow, I’ve a_ trou-ble down vi-o-lets do grow.” 


(a) 2nd & 3rd verse. (6) 3rd verse. vad verse. (da) 2nd & 3rd verse. 
head, and a 


2 “ What will you have for breakfast, my own darling boy? 
What will you have for breakfast, my comfort and joy ?” 
“ Three drops of strong poison ; go make my bed soon, 
I’ve a pain in my heart, and want to lie down.” 


3 ‘* What will you have for foot-stool, my own darling boy ? 
What will you have for foot-stool, my comfort and joy ?”’ 
“ A stone at my head, and a stone at my feet, 
That I might lie, and take a long sleep.” 


The above unusual text of “ Lord Randal” has a fairly close parallel in Child’s 
Ballads (large ed.) and seems a fragment of some version like his text H. This, 


learnt from a young Kerry girl (circa 1868), has eleven stanzas. Verse two runs : 
“ What did you have for your breakfast, my own pretty boy ? 
What did you, etc., my comfort and joy?” 


72. cup of cold poison ; mother, make my bed soon, 
There’s a pain in my heart, and I mean to lie down.” 


Verse eleven runs : 


** Where shall I make it, my own pretty boy ? 
Where shall I, etc., my comfort and joy ? 

“ Above in the churchyard, and dig it ‘ape deep, 
Put a stone to my head and a flag to my feet, 
And leave me down easy until I'll take a long sleep.” 

Can “a cup of cold poison ”’ or “‘ three drops of poison ” (which words also occur 
in ‘‘ William and Dinah ’’) have suggested to the singer a tune of the ‘‘ William and 
Dinah’ type? Compare this ballad with “ The little wee Croodin’ Doo” and 
“Lord Ronald” in this Journal, where references for other versions are given.— 


L. E. B. 


12.—LORD BURLING’S {or BURLINGTON’S] SISTER; or, THE 
MURDERED SERVANT-MAN. 


SuNG BY Mrs. JOINER (AGED 59), 
Noted by Lucy Broadwood, AT CHISWELL GREEN, HERTS., SEPT. 7TH, 1914. 


> 


Very slow and eente (a) 


Lord * Bur - ling told his el-dest bro - ther “See how they did 


= 
+ 


tat one play !” He told his se - ca-ret to none o- ther, To his 
(6) <=> 


=I 


her he did say. 


n 
— 


* Mrs, Joiner sang ‘‘ Lord Burlington his eldest brother.” 
(Mrs. Joiner could not remember the beginning of the ballad.i 


* * * * * * 
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2 They askéd him [i.e. the servant-man] to go a-hunting, 
Without any fear or strife, 
These two bold and wicked villains 
They took away this young man’s life. 


3 ~+=And in the ditch there was no water 
Where only bush and briars grew 
They could not hide the blood of slaughter 
So in the ditch his body threw. 


4 When they returnéd home from hunting 
She askéd for her servant-man 
“ I ask you because I see you whisper, 
So, brothers, tell me if you can. 


5 “O sister, you offend me so 
Because you do examine me ; 
We lost him in the fields of Lg 
No more of him we could not see 


6 As she lay dreaming on her pillow, 
She thought she saw her true love stand 
By her bed-side, as she lay weeping, 
as dressed all in his bloody coat. 


7 ‘‘ Don’t weep for me, my dearest jewel, 
Don’t weep for me, nor care, nor pine, 
For your two brothers killed me so cru 
In such a place you may me find.” 


8 As she rose early the next morning, 
With heavy sigh and bitter groan 
The only love that she admiréd 
She found that in the ditch was thrown. 


9 But in the ditch there was no water, 
Where only bush and briars grew 
They could not hide the blood of ‘slaughter 


aa the ditch his body threw. 


10 = The blood that on his lips was drying, 
His tears were salt as any brine, 
She sometimes kisséd him, sometimes crying 
“* Here lies the boldest friend of mine ! ” 


tr Three nights and days has she sat by him 
When her poor heart was filled with woe, 
Till faintness came a-creeping on her, 
And home she was obliged to go. 


12. When she returnéd to her brothers : 
“* Sister, what makes you look so thin ? ” 
ws Brother, don’t you ask the reason, 
And his sake you shall be hung 
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The Folk-Song Society is greatly indebted to Miss Janet Broadwood of Bone 
Hill, St. Stephen’s, Herts, who discovered in Mrs. Joiner an excellent singer of 
traditional songs, and who has faithfully taken down texts of most of hers included 
in this Journal. Mrs. Joiner, a widow who does odd jobs in the garden, learnt a 
large number of her songs from her mother and grandmother, who had in their turn 
learnt them from her great-grandmother, Sarah Hawkins. All these women (who 
were of English stock) were natives of Hertfordshire and spent their lives there. 
The great-grandmother and grandmother kept a “ plaiting-school ’’ at Leverstock 
Green, where the scholars learnt to read and to plait straw for hats. Mrs. Joiner, 
who herself learnt there, said that the girls sang as they plaited, and taught each 
other the songs and ballads learnt from their elders. Mrs. Joiner’s way of singing 
may possibly be the outcome of this union of voice and delicate handicraft, for she 
renders her songs with very great rhythmical feeling and purity of musical intervals, - 
whilst choosing a much slower pace and a more deliberate and expressive phrasing 
than are usually adopted by our English country singers. For convenience, the 
above ballad has been named “ Lord Burling’s Sister,” as Mrs. Joiner had no title 
for it. She could not remember the beginning verses which should tell how “ Lord 
Burling ”’ discovers that his sister and the servant-man are in love with one another. 
The ballad is of great interest, being one of the few that seem to have eluded the 
collectors of the past. In Professor Child’s monumental work there is nothing like 
it, and I know of only two other variants—both collected by Mr. Cecil Sharp— 
namely “ In Bruton Town ” (Journal, Vol. ii, p. 42, and Folk-Songs from Somerset, 
Ist series), and ‘‘ In Strawberry Town ” (see this Journal). In addition there isa 
broadside ballad, of a perfectly distinct character and more modern phraseology 
but with a similar plot, collected by me in Sussex and called “ The Merchant’s 
Daughter, or The Constant Farmer’s Son” (Journal, Vol. iv, p. 160, and English 
Traditional Songs and Carols). In the above-mentioned publications there are notes 
tracing the plot of the ballads to one used by Boccaccio in his Decameron and later 
versified by Hans Sachs (‘‘ Der ermordete Lorenz ”’) and Keats (“ Isabella and the 
Pot of Basil’’). Hans Sachs retains the Italian tradition that Messina was the town 
where the rich merchant, his two sons and daughter, Elizabeth, dwelt. Mrs. Joiner 
sang ‘‘ Lord Burlington his eldest brother.” There is possibly some connection 
between ‘‘ Bruton Town” and “ Burlington,” which a more complete text might 
make clear. Mrs. Joiner learnt hers from her grandmother, and, on the whole, it 
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is the fullest and best of the three versions. The words of “ Bruton Town ” in Folk- 
Songs from Somerset have undergone considerable editing, but the fine tune there given 
is as in Journal No. 6. It is altogether different from Mrs. Joiner’s air, and the tune 
of “‘ In Strawberry Town,” here contributed by Mr. Cecil Sharp, is different again, 
though it is, curiously enough, a variant of the air used by Mrs. Joiner for her ballad 
of “ The Brisk young Country Lady ’’* (see p. 128) and so often connected with 
“Lord Bateman.”—L. E. B. 


IN STRAWBERRY TOWN. 


SuNG BY Mr. GEORGE WHITCOMBE, 
Noted by Cecil J]. Sharp. at WesTHAY, MEARE, SOMERSET, JAN. 19TH, 1906, AND JAN. 15TH, 1907. 


(a) 

In Straw - ber - ry far - mer He 


t 
had two sons and one daugh-ter dear, By day and night he 


j 
ry 
7 


got de - lu - ded, Which caused their par - ents more’s hearts with care. 
Variants. 
(a) 


2 “ What do you think ? our servant man, 
I think our servant man court our sister, 
I think they have a great mind to wed ; 
We'll put an end to all their courtship 
And send him silent to the grave.” 


3 A match of hunting it was prepared 
Through woods and valleys where briars 
And there they did this young man murder 
And in the brake his y throw. 


* See my note on this song, showing that the two ballads have been mixed up by gypsy singers.—A. G. G. 
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(6) 


4 As they was returning home from hunting, 

Not thinking on the harm they’d done: 

You’re welcome home, my poor dear brothers, 
And now pray tell me where the serving-man ? ” 


5 As they was returning home from hunting 
Not no sight of him could she see ; 

Since, dear sister, you do offend us 

And straightly examine me.” 


- 
- 


6 Then to bed this fair maid went 
Lamenting for her own true love ; 
She dreamt she saw her own true lover 
Covered over in a gore of blood. 


7 “* You rise 7 early to-morrow morning 
And straightway early to brake you know 
And there you find my body laying 
Covered over in a gore of blood.” 


8 She took her handkerchief from her pocket 
And wiped his eyes though he was blind, 
Because he was some true lover, 

Some true lover a friend of mine. 


9 And since my brothers have been so cruel 
To take your tender sweet life away 
One grave shall hold us put together 
And laying to you till death I'll stay.” 


The fourth line in the first verse of ‘ In Strawberry Town ”’ should probably run 
somewhat thus : 


“‘ Which caused his parent’s heart remorse and care.” 
The text of this one is the most corrupt of the three versions of which another is 


in this Journal (see ‘“‘ Lord Burling’s Sister,’’ where references concerning the history 
of the ballad are given).—L. E. B. 


There is a version of this ballad, obtained from New Forest gypsies, in Miss Gil- 
lington’s Songs of the Open Road, under the title of “ The Brake o’ Briars.”” See note 
on “ The Brisk Young Lady.”—A. G. G, 
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13.—THE BRISK YOUNG COUNTRY LADY. 


FIRST VERSION, 


Noted by Lucy Broadwood, SuNG By Mrs, JOINER 
DORIAN influence. AT CHISWELL GREEN, HERTS., SEPT. 7TH, 1914 
Rather slow. 


j 


— 
7 


It's of a brisk youngcoun-try la-dy, And up to Lon-don she did go; She 


fell in love with a jol- ly sai-lor, With tar-ry trou - sers as white as snow. 


2 “ Drive on, drive on, you jolly coachman ! 
And do not let your horses stand ! 
It’s twenty minutes past eleven, 
And on twelve we must be there! ”’ 


3 They rode home in twenty minutes, 
Which caused their horses for to die ; 
The people were so muchly grievéd, 
And for this lady how they did cry ! 


4 She gently steppéd out of her carriage, 
And boldly jingled at the ring, 
The first she saw was her jolly sailor ; 
She said ‘“‘ My dear, where have you been ? ” 


5 She took her apron from her garment 
And clasped him up all in her arms, 
She said “‘ The first that despised my sailor 
Their life shall be at my command !” 


6 The King, he was so muchly grievéd, 
And though the showers like rain did fall 
He said “‘ This lady shall have her sailor, 
There’s no such love never known before ! ” 


7 Now, all young maids that go a-courting, 
Pay attention to what I say : 
Never love nor court a sailor, 
For you see what power love can do. [? sway.] 
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THE BRISK YOUNG COUNTRY LADY ; 
or, THE ACCOMPLISHED YOUNG LADY. 


SECOND VERSION. 


SuNG By Miss EpITH SEBBAGE (SERVANT), 


Noted by D. J. Marshall. FROM TROTTON, SUSSEX, IQTT. 
It’s of a brisk young coun - try Ila - dy, Up to Lon - don 
4 
she did go; She fell in love with a  jol - ly sai - His 


N 


His cheeks were like two blooming roses, 
In summer they did fade and blow, 
Saying ‘‘ I do love my jolly sailor, 

And dare not let my parents know. 


3 Drive on, drive on, my handsome coachman, 
They are my horses, you need not fear, 
It’s now twenty minutes"past eleven, 
At the hour of twelve we must be there |” 


See how they whipped and spurred their horses 
Through every town as they rode through, 
With a golden band hanging round her middle, 
And a foot-boy after her like lightning flew. 


5 They drove her up in twenty minutes, 
Which caused those horses to sweat and die, 
And the people being so much alarméd 
All for the lady they did cry. 


6 The King, he having so well regarded, 
Saying ‘‘ She shall wed her sailor bold, 
She shall wed her jolly sailor, 
For no such lovers were ever known |” 


7. She took her ent from her middle, 
And gently folded it all on her arm, 
Saying “‘ The first shall touch is my jolly sailor, 
And his life shall be at my command.” 
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Both versions of the “ Brisk young Country Lady” here given seem to derive 
from the same corrupt source, probably a broadside put together from oral tradition. 
The ballad as it stands is delightfully mysterious. The tune of the first version, a 
form of that most often wedded to ‘‘ Lord Bateman,” should be compared with 
the air of “ In Strawberry Town ” in this Journal. The second air, contributed by 
Miss D. J. Marshall, is of the ‘“‘ Mermaid” type. Edith Sebbage learned it from 
the singing of her mother, now Mrs. Stemp, at Trotton.—L. E. B. 


The first air might be defined as Dorian-Mixolydian.—C. J. S. 


Cf. the first tune with the beautiful air to the ‘ Nightingale ’’ (shipwreck) ballad 
in Mr. Kidson’s Traditional Tunes. It may have belonged to several songs of sailor 
lovers. Five verses of this ballad are given in Miss Gillington’s Songs of the Open 
Road as the first part of a version of “ Bruton Town ” (see Lord Burling’s Sister ”’ 
in this Journal), to which, of course, they do not belong. This gypsy version of 
“ Bruton Town ” is there called ‘‘ The Brake o’ Briars.”” The tune, though of live- 
lier character, has some resemblance to that of ‘‘ The Brisk young Country Lady.” 

—A. G. G. 


14.—LORD THOMAS AND FAIR ELLINOR; or, LORD 
THOMAS’ WEDDING. 


Noted by Lucy Broadwood. SUNG BY Mrs. JOINER, 
MIXOLYDIAN. AT CRISWELL GREEN, Herts., SEPT. 7TH, 1914. 
Brisk and rhythmical, — (a) 


= 


She dressed her- self all in her t, And mer-ry men all in green, 
(4) 


ev - ‘ry town that she rode through They ~~ to be some queen, 


{Mrs. Joiner did not remember the beginning of the ballad.1 
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2 She rode till she came to Lord Thomas his bower, 
And jingling at the ring, 
Who was more ready than Lord Thomas 
To let Fair Ellinor in ? 


3 He took her by the lily-white hand 
And led her across the hall, 
There were four and twenty gay ladies, 


But she was the ie of all. 


4 “ This is your bride, Lord Thomas ? ” she said, 
I think she looks wonderful brown, 
When you might have had as fair a young woman 


oe ever trod England’s ground.” 


5 The brown girl, having penknife in her hand 
And keeping it clean and sharp, 
She put the handle in her hand 
And pricked Fair Ellinor’s heart. 


6 ‘Oh, what is the matter ? ” Lord Thomas he said, 
“What! can’t you plainly see ? 
What ! can’t you see my own heart’s blood 
Comes trinkling down my knee?” 


Lord Thomas, he keeping a sword by his side, 
He keeping it long and small, 

He cut his bride’s head right off her shoulders 
And dashed it against the wall. 


8 ‘Oh, dig me a grave, dear mother,” he said, 
“* And dig it both deep and wide, 
And lay Fair Ellen at my right side 
And the brown girl at my feet.” 


Lord Thomas he put the sword in the ground, 
The point at his own heart ; 

There was never three lovers that met together 
That ever so quickly [did] part. 


For other versions see Journal, Vol. ii, pp. 105-9, where there are copious re- 
ferences to sources for the texts and tunes of this ballad. Cf. the above tune with 
the Herefordshire and Somerset variants on pp. 107 and 109 of Journal, Vol. ii. 
In the Complete Petrie Collection, tune No. 795, the title is “ Lord Robert and fair 
Ellen.” Mr. H. E. D. Hammond, in 1905, noted two Dorset variants of the air, 
sung however to “ The Outlandish Knight ” ballad. The “ trinkling ” of the heart’s 
blood is paralleled in a version of ‘‘ The Cruel Brother” (see Child’s Ballads, Vol. i, 


p- 497, large ed.).—L. E. B. 
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15.—THE BOLD FISHERMAN. 


SUNG By Mrs. JOINER, 
Noted by Lucy Broadwood. AT CHISWELL GREEN, HeERTS., SEPT. 7TH, 1914. 


As I walked out... one May nen - ing, When May was all...... 


| 


- 
bloom, Ohthere I spied bold fish-er-man, Comefish-ing all... a - lone...... 


2 I said to this bold fisherman 

“ How come you fishing here?” 
“I’m fishing for your own sweet sake 
All down the river clear.” 


3 He drove his boat towards the side, 
Which was his full intent, 

Then he laid hold of her lily-white hand 

And down the stream they went. 


i 4 Then he pulled off his morning gown 
And threw it over the sea, 

And there she spied three robes of gold 
All hanging down his knee, 
| 


5 Then on her bended knees she fell 
“ Pray, sir, pray pardon me 
For calling you a fisherman 
And a rover down the sea!” 


6 “ Rise up, rise up, my pretty fair maid, 
Don’t mention that to me, 

For not one word that you have spoke 
Has the least offended me. 


7. Then we'll go to my* father’s hall, 
And married we will be, 
And you shall have your fisherman 
To row you on the sea.’ 


8 Then they went to his father’s house, 
And married now they be, 
And now she’s got her fisherman 
To row her down the sea. 


* At line one of verses seven and eight Mrs. Joiner sang “ your” for ‘‘my” and “her” for “his” 
a ae this is merely a confusion of the accepted well-known texts the right words have been 
substitu ve. 
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For other versions of this see ‘“‘ The Fisherman ” in Journal, Vol. i, p. 138, “ As 
I walked out ” in English County Songs, p. 110, and “ The Bold Fisherman ” in 
Folk-Songs from Somerset, 3rd series. Comparison of a large number of manuscript 
copies goes to show that the tune does not vary much, It tends to being in irregular 
or five-four time. The tune in English County Songs (which represents the earliest 
published version and was noted by me also in Hertfordshire), has however a very 
individual opening phrase, which is archaic enough to warrant the singer’s assertion 
that “it is ancients of days old.” There are broadsides of the “ Bold Fisherman ” 
—one published by Such—but I have always had a strong impression that the 
‘ modern broadside may be a vulgar and secularized transmutation of a medieval 
allegorical original. To students of Gnostic and Early Christian mystical literature, 
the River, the Sea, the royal Fisher, the three Vestures of Light (or Robes of Glory), 
the Recognition and Adoration by the illuminated humble Soul, the free Pardon, 
the mystical Union of the Bride to the Bridegroom in the House of the Father (or 
Father-House), are familiar elements, and we can find them all, certainly, amongst 
the variants of this ballad. The only version, so far as I am aware, which refers to 

the “ Bride” is that in English County Songs, which begins : 

As I walked out one summer morning 

On purpose to meet my bride, 


Oh, there I saw my fair pretty maid 
Come rowing down the tide. 


The early Fathers of the Christian Church wrote of their baptized members as 
“ fish ’’ emerged from the waters of baptism. Tertullian says ‘‘ We are born in water 
like the fish.” In the ancient Hymn of Clement of Alexandria, Christ is spoken of 
as “ drawing fish out of the waters of sin,” and Clement recommends the “ Fisher- 
man” and “ Fish” to Christians as appropriate designs on their seals and lamps. 
I am aware that to many people—especially those to whom mysticism is distasteful 
—this theory of mine (advanced with all deference to other opinions) may seem wild, 
if not actually objectionable. But I would beg such critics to remember that to the 
medieval mind there was no irreverence in allegories which seem startling to us. 
Since preparing the foregoing note for this Journal I have, in the course of my ordi- 
nary reading, met with two curiously apt illustrations of how “ profane” songs 
have been converted to “ godly,” or vice versa. The first example is in a book 
presented by Ritson to the British Museum (Addl. MSS. 5,665). It is a composition 
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for three voices, certainly not later than 1530, and the words are evidently a moralizing 
parody of something well-known in an earlier form. They run: 
Come ouer the burne, besse, 


thou lytyll praty besse, 
com ouer the burne besse to me. 


: The burne is this worlde blynde 
& besse is mankynde, 
so propyr I can none fynde as she. 


she dauncys & lepys, 

& crist stondys & clepys, 

com ouer the burne besse, 

thou lytyll praty besse, : 
com ouer the burne besse to me. 

The song “‘ Com ouer the Boorne, Besse, My little pretie Besse ”’ is one of those 
mentioned by Robert Laneham* (1575), in his letter describing the entertainments 
at Kenilworth in honour of Queen Elizabeth. It there figures in Captain Cox’s list 
of ballads and books. Shakespeare refers to the song in King Lear, Act iii, scene 6, 
and one contemporaneous adaptation makes “ England ” address Queen Elizabeth 
as “‘ Bessy,” in the same loving terms. My second illustration is drawn from Chap- 
pell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time where, under “ The Hunt is up,” a religious 
parody of that song by John Thorne is quoted. Thorne’s poem of seventeen verses 
begins : 

The hunt ys up, the hunt ys up, 

Loe! it is allmost daye ; 

For Christ our Kyng is cum a huntynge, 
And browght his deare to staye. 

It has interested me lately to find that Mr. Cecil Sharp had independently arrived 
at the opinion that the “ Bold Fisherman ” seems to be the survival of something 
very unusual, old, and distinctly mystical. He has kindly furnished me with two 
manuscript versions of his collecting. In one of these the Fisherman says to the 
lady ” 


“I come fishing for your sweet sake 
All on this river clear.” 


The next verse runs: 


He tied his boat unto a stand 

And to this lady went ; 

For to take hold of her lily-white hand 
It was his full intent. 


* See Ballad Society, No. 7 Bay Cox, etc., or Robert Laneham's ~ and 
xi; also “Come o'er the ” Wooldridge’s ed. of Chappell’s Popular M chs 
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His manner and his rich dress suddenly open her eyes to the fact that he is no 
ordinary fisherman.* As in other versions, she shows the utmost contrition for 
not recognizing him to be noble or ‘“‘ some Lord.” She falls “‘ on her bended knees ”’ 
and “‘ mercy did she call” (also “‘ Pardon, pardon me, In calling you a fisherman 
Come rolling down the sea’’). He pardons her courteously* : 

“* Rise up, rise up, you fair lady ; 
No offence thou’st given to me 


In calling me a fisherman 
Come rolling down the sea.” 


One of the two versions ends, as do so many others : 


“ T’ll take you to my father’s house* 
And married we will be, 
For you shall have a bold fisherman 
To row you to the sea,” 

It is to be noticed that in all versions of the ballad (so far as I can ascertain) the 
woman is a lady, and is addressed as such by the Fisherman, with due respect. Her 
intense humility and deep fear and distress, when she recognizes him to be some- 
thing higher than she guessed, are therefore difficult to account for apart from the 
allegorical interpretation before referred to in this note—an interpretation drawn 
from mystical literature of recognized authority.—L. E. B. 


16.—MOTHER, MOTHER, MAKE MY BED. 


Tune noted by A G. Gilchrist. SunG By Mrs. Forp, 
MIXOLYDIAN. AT BLACKHAM, SUSSEX, JUNE, 1906. 
Mo - ther, mo - ther, make my bed, Andwrap mein a... milk-whitesheet, And 


wrap me in... a... cloak ofgold, And see whe-ther can _ sleep. 
VERSE 2. dines 1 and 2, 


* See the earlier part of this note.—L., E. B. 
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And send to me the two bailies, 
Likewise my sister’s son, 

That they may fetch me my own true love 
Or I shall die before ever he can come.” 


The first three miles they walked, 

The next three miles they ran, 

Until they came to the high water side 
And laid on their breast and swam. 


w 


4 They swam till they came to the high castél 
Where my lord he was sitting at meat : 
“If you did but know what news I brought 
Not one mouthful more would you eat.” 


5 ‘* What news, what news have you brought me ? 
Is my castél burnt down?” 
“Oh no, your true love is very, very ill, 
And she’ll die before ever you can come.” 


6 ‘Saddle me my milk-white steed 
And bridle him so neat, 
That I may kiss of her lily lips 
That are to me so sweet.” 


7. They saddled him his milk-white steed 
At twelve o’clock at night, 
He rode, he rode till he met six young men 
With a corpse all drest in white. 


8 “‘ Come set her down, come set her down, 
Come set her down by me, 
That I may kiss of her lily, lily lips 
Before she is taken away.” 


9 My lady, she died on the Saturday night 
Before the sun went down ; 
My lord he died on the Sunday following 
Before evening prayers began. 


to My lady, she was buried in the high castél, 
My lord was buried in the choir ; 
Out of my lady there grew a red rose, 
And out of my lord a sweet-briar. 


11 The rose did grow, and so did the briar, 
Until they reached the choir ; 
They met* at the top in a true lovier’s knot, 
And the rose it clung round the sweet-briar. 


* “trangled,” in another Sussex version.—A.G.G. 
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Mrs. Ford, the blacksmith’s wife, learnt this ballad, with its beautiful old tune, 
from her mother. Some slight variations were made in the tune to adapt it to the 
different verses, but the model of verse two was followed in the succeeding verses. 

For the words, see ‘‘ Come, Mother,” Journal, Vol. i, p. 43; ‘‘ Now, I pray you 
go fetch me,” Vol. iii, p. 74—where various notes on the ballad will be found ; and 
“Oh, mother, go and make my bed,”’ Vol. iii, pp. 304-6. The tune above is a Mixo- 
lydian form of Dr. Vaughan Williams’ version on page 304 of Vol. iii, and both may 
be variants of the traditional tune associated with “ The Bailiff’s Daughter.” —A.G.G. 


The above tune is like one type of “ Died for Love” air. Mr. Sharp gives a very 
similar text to a different tune in Folk-Songs from Somerset, 3rd series, under the 
title ‘“‘ Lady Maisry,” which I believe should not be given to the above ballad, how- 
ever (see notes in previous Journals).—L. E. B. 


17.—-THE UNQUIET GRAVE. 


{COLD BLOWS THE WIND TO-NIGHT, SWEETHEART. } 


SuNnG By Mrs. 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. AT SUNDERLAND Pont, LANCASHIRE, SEPT., 1909. 
+ 
rl as much for my. true isve y young man can 


say; I'll sit..... weep-ing on my true love's grave For a_ twelve - month 


oN 
— — 


q 
and... a day; A twelve-month and., a TR: a- 


-weep-ing on my true love’s grave For a twelve-month and... a day. 


Various versions and tunes, together with notes, appear in Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
Songs of the West,.Miss Broadwood’s English Traditional Songs and Carols, Mr. Cecil 
Sharp's Folk-Songs from Somerset, and Folk-Songs from Sussex, collected by W. P. 
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Merrick, with accompaniments by R. Vaughan Williams, Mus. Doc. (Novello, 
London), etc. Mrs. Bowker’s tune is a variant of that noted by Mr. Sharp in Somer- 
set ; it is interesting to trace so close a resemblance between the north- and south- 
country forms. She only remembered a fragment of the words.—A. G. G, 


Many versions are in Journal, Vol. i, pp. 119, 192, and Vol. ii, pp. 6-8.—L. E. B. 


18.—THE FOLKESTONE MURDER; or, THE MURDER OF 
SWEET CAROLINE. | 


SuNG By Mrs. CooMBER, 
Noted by A. G. Gilchrist, At BLACKHAM, SUSSEX, JUNE, 1906. 


1. "Twas near the town of Folke - stone this shock-ing deed was done, Ma - 


' 
-ri_- a and sweet Ca-~- ro - line was mur-der’dby Ses-i-lin John. 


2 “ Will you take a walk, sweet Caroline ? ” this murderer he did say, 
And she agreed to accompany him to Shorncliffe next day. 


3. Then said her aged mother ‘‘ You had better stay at home, 
I do not think it safe for you to go with that man alone. 


4 You had better have your sister to go along with you, 
Then I’ll have no objection—dear daughter, you may go.” 


5 Before they got to Folkestone this villain drew his knife, 
Maria and sweet Caroline he took away their life. 


6 Down on her bended knees she fell and loud for mercy cried, 
Saying ‘‘ Spare my lovely sister, if you mean to murder me.” 


7 He drew the dagger all in his breast his lover that breathed so sweet, 
And robbed them of their sweet life, then left them there to sleep. 


8 It was early next morning their bodies they were found 
In a lonely place near Folkestone lie bleeding on the ground. 


9 And when their parents heard the news, they cried ‘‘ What shall we do ? 
Maria they have murdered and lovely Caroline too.” 
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10 =6They pulled and tore their old grey locks in sorrow and surprise, 
While tears they fell in showers from their poor aching eyes. 


tr Now if you go to Folkestone these letters you will find 
Wrote deeply into the turf: Maria and Caroline. 


12 This villain he was taken to Maidstone to be tried ; 
There he was found guilty and they condemned to die. 


13 Saying ‘‘ Fare you well, sweet Caroline, your blood my hands has stained ; 
No more on earth shall I meet you, but in heaven we'll meet again. 


14 Now, all young men a —— take by me, 
Never give your mind to murdering, or hangéd you will be.” 


‘ Sesilin John ” was given by another singer as ‘‘ Switzerland John.”—A. G. G. 


It has been thought worth while to include this doggerel song because of the tune, 
which is the survival of an old narrative ballad-air, of which one example is in Journal, 
Vol. ii, No. 6, p. 7, to “‘ Cold blows the Wind,” noted by Mr. C. Sharp in Somerset, 
and another, a_closer variant, in Journal, Vol. iii, p. 64, noted in Dorsetshire by 
Mr. H. E. D. Hammond to the ballad of ‘‘ Fair Margaret and Sweet William.” The 
tune seems to be a variant, in common time, of the very old air “‘ Pescod Time,’”* 
which latter is allied to ‘‘ Flying Fame ” or the old ‘“‘ Chevy Chace ”’ tune (equally 
the old tune to “ Three Children sliding on the Ice ” and ‘‘ When good King Arthur 
ruled this Land’), The “ Folkestone Murder ” seems to be fairly popular. I have 
an Essex version, to a very feeble tune, in which ‘“‘ Switzerland John ” is the mur- 
derer’s name. “ Ses-i-lin” possibly is a corruption of “ Sicilian.”—L. E. B. 


19.—THE LADY’S DAUGHTER OF THE WEST. 


SuNG_By_MR. AND Mrs. STEMP, 
Noted by Clive Carey. AT TROTTON, SUSSEX, AUG. I7TH, IQII. 


1.The La ~-dy’sdaugh-ter of the West A-bout the age of twen-ty, And 
she got sweet-hearts of the best Both lords and squires... plen- ty. 


* See also the old air to “ The Hunt is up,” quoted by Wooldridge from Barley’s New Book of Tabliture 
(1596), in his edition of Chappell’s Popular Music. 
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Variants. 


— 


Her heart was filled... with sor- row, grief and woe... Her 


I'll cut that 


of 


— 


+ 

now they’re both 


+ — = before. 
By ser-vant’s wed-ding Who'd nei -ther birth nor breed ing, 
$ vest as 
eo 
Soon he see the deed that he had done, That 
Her moth-er came in- to the room, And _ saw those bo- dies lie 
= == => => == 
.- in, 
| 
ten - der heart did break, Crown - a - tion was her mu - in. 
Verse 8. 
9.) 
“Why could he not have laid the blame on me, And 
thus have spared my jew - el?” He... took his pis a 
in his hand, Say-ing,“ I'll stay here no _ long - er: sweet 
life And my _— true Jove [I'll fol - low.” 
And bur - ied in one grave, Like 
; two young lov - ers roy - al, And may God spare all 
those in love and send them no such tri - al. 
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2 ‘* By servant wedding [? But by a servant wedding] 
Who'd neither birth nor breeding 
*No shun [? share] on me you now shall have 
If this is your proceeding !”” 


3 ‘‘ Dear honouréd father” she replied 
‘“ As you might choose your treasure, [? pleasure] 
But I adore my dearest choice 
More then all worldly treasure. 


4 Then in a parlour all alone, 
A loaded pistol lying, 
He took his pistol in his hand, 
And soon he turned it flying. 


5 Soon he see the deed that he had done, 
That he had slain his daughter, 
He took his pistol in his hand 
And slew himself soon after. 


6 Her mother came into the room 
And saw those bodies lie ruined ; 
Her heart was filled with sorrow, grief and woe 
Her tender heart did break, 
Crownation was her ruin. 


7 Her lover came into the room 
And saw the blood lie springing : 
** How wicked could her father be 
And thus to slay my jewel! 


8 Why could he not have laid the blame on me 
And thus have spared my jewel?” 


[Two lines missing.) 


He took the pistol in his hand 

Saying “‘ I’ll stay here no longer, 

I’ll cut that sweet tender thread of life 
And my true love I’ll follow.” 


to And now they’re both buried in one grave 
Like two young lovers royal; 
. And may God spare all those in love 
And send them no such trial, 


Miss D. Marshall took down the words of the above song. The first verse, I sup- 
pose, represents the norm of the tune. Later on both words and tune are obviously 
very corrupt and the words incomplete. Verses three, four and seven followed the 
tune of the first. Mr. and Mrs. Stemp and the whole family sang the song in its 


* ? No shilling of me you now shall have. 
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entirety just as I have noted it. Mrs. Stemp’s father, who had gypsy blood, was a 
great songster but has long been dead.—C, C. 

The first verse is the same as that of some texts of ‘‘ The Dowie Dens of Yarrow.” 
The tune is unlike most English folk-airs in the drop from D to B at its beginning 
and end. There seem traces, despite its irregular rhythm, of the tune having origi- 
nally been in three-four time like “‘ The Dowie Dens ”’ (for examples see this Journal) 

r “‘ Barbara Allen.”—L. E. B. 


20._JOHNNY DOYLE.* 


Noted by Clive Carey. SUNG By Mrs, STEMP. 
MIXOLYDIAN. AT TROTTON, SusSEX, AUG. 7TH, IQTT, 


1. As me and = true love was walk ing Down nar - row 


lane, The cham - ber-maid stood kis - ten - ing, Stood list -’ning all the 


— mm 


while, And by that she told ay mo-ther That loved John - ny * Doyle. 


2. My fa-ther lock’d me in a room Which was in close con - fine, Where 


4 


Nor no onecould me _find3...... Where 
—_ 
Nor..... pi - ty on me _ take; There's the 
J. 
is 
wide world to wand - er in For you, John - ny Doyle. 


* Pronounced Dile.” 


=| 


3. Then four and thir - ty hor ; y fa-ther did me buy, And 


4 — 
three and thir- ty § no- ble-men_ To..... ride all by my side, He was 


4. But when got....0 in - to the church if, ear - rings hung in 


VIEW 3 0.000 In four and twen - ty pie - - - ces |. po 
stay - lace broke’ in two, And I real ly thought...... that 
my poor heart Would sure - ly burst - en too ! 


smile: “ We will send for John - ny Doyle If ee think it worth your 
while.” ‘‘You may send for John - ny Doyle now = you...... know it is too 


late, For oo death it IS. cccceres ap a proach « ing, And my poor heart does ache. 
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think - ing _—for......... to make me Some no - ble - man’s bride. 
my mo - -_ ther h an - ger and a 


The words of this song were taken down by Miss D. Marshall. A ballad of nine 
verses on the same subject as this “‘ Johnny Doyle ” text is in Songs of Uladh [i.e. 
Ulster] collected by “ Padraig mac Aodh o Neill’ (Herbert Hughes), with words 
by “ Seosamh mac Cathmhaoil,” published in Belfast, 1904. The Irish title for the 
ballad is “‘ Seaghan og o Dubhghaill,” meaning ‘‘ Young John Doyle.” It’s first 
stanza runs: 


“ There’s wan thing between us now, I frankly confess 
That I go to Meeting, and my true-love goes to Mass. 
But for to go to Mass with him I'd count it no t toil, 
And the world’s round I would wender with my Gicshen og o Dubhghaill.” 


This stanza is wanting in the Sussex version, the first verse of which corresponds, 
in matter, to the second in the Irish version. Mr. Hughes, in a note on his song, 
says ‘‘I got this air from Cait ni Dubhthaigh, who sang it to me. It is often sung 
in Dun-na-ngall {i.e. Donegal] to a ballad called ‘ Johnny Doyle.’ . . . The spirit 
and wording of this ballad are traditional in Dun-na-ngall.”” The air of Mr. Hughes’ 
version has no resemblance to the Sussex tune.—C. C. 


Besides a distinct Belfast air to this ballad, noted by Mrs. Milligan Fox (see Journal 
of the Irish Folk-Song Society, Vol. i, No. 2 and 3, 1904) there are three “ Johnny 
Doyle ” tunes in the Complete Petrie Collection. No. 443, “ I’d cross the world over 
with you, Johnny Doyle”; No. 629, “ I'd cross the world over with you, Johnny 
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SS 
6. If you come It’s there you'll see a 
sight : Four and twen -ty oo - range girls Shall be dres - sed in 
white; They shall car-ry me o- ver O- ber hills, Lay my bo - dy in cold 
clay; May the Lord be with...... you, John-ny Doyle, orev-er and a day!” 


Doyle ” (a variant of tune No. 443); and No. 630, “ Johnny Doyle.” The latter, 
supplied by Dr. Joyce, has one stanza, as follows : 


“ There’s one thing between I think it amiss 
He goes to meeting and I go to Mass 
I'll go to Mass along with [sic] and think it no toil 
For I'd range the world over with my own Johnny Doyle.” 


The Petrie tunes are unlike both the Sussex air and that collected by Mr. Hughes 
in Ulster. (Mr. Hughes’ tune is of a modern type, being a variant of the favourite 
song ‘‘ The Gypsy’s Wedding ”’ or “‘ My Father is a King of the Gypsies.” For one 
example see Journal, Vol. iii, p. 220.) As it is stated in Songs of Uladh that “ the 
words ” are ‘‘ by Seosamh mac Cathmhaoil ” it is unfortunately impossible to know 
how much of the original traditional text he has left, and Mrs. Milligan Fox, who 
states that her text was “ slightly different ” from his, gives no words at all to her 
tune. However, the oddness of the fourth verse in the Sussex song is paralleled by 
the fifth Irish stanza, which runs : 


“ As soon as the minister came into the room 
My ear-rings they brusted O, and rattled to the ground. 
Likewise my mitts and stay-laces and twenty pieces flew ; 
And I weent that my poor heart-strings would be broke onto two!” 


The bursting of clothes as a sign of the wearer’s strong emotion, or as a portent 
of some tragic happening at a distance, is not an uncommon element in old ballads. 
For some examples see Child’s Ballads (large ed.), ‘‘ Lord Thomas and Fair Annet,”’ 
Vol. ii, p. 186; ‘“ James Douglas,” Vol. iv, p. ror; “ Andrew Lammie,” Vol. iv, 
p. 302; and “ The Earl of Aboyne,” Vol. iv, p. 320. In “ The Earl of Aboyne ” 
we read that from grief “ stays and gown and all did burst.” The late Mr. Gavin 
Greig noted the most complete text of ‘‘ Johnny Doyle ” that I have seen (see Folk- 
Song of the North-East of Scotland, 2nd series). It consists of thirteen verses, the 
first of which runs : 


“Oh, I am a young maid, sore yen with love, 
Referring my case to the High ers above ; 
I wid think it a pleasure and count it nae toil 
To wander this world wi’ young Johnny Doyle.” 


As the ‘“‘ young maid ” is compelled by her parents to marry a certain “ Mr. 
Gordon ” at “ Foritalky town ”’ she drives—in a coach and six, with “ six double 
horses to ride at my side ”—to the wedding. But: 
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“* As soon as the parson did enter the room, 
My ear-rings did break, and I fell in a swoon ; 
My air-laces* in fifty-five pieces did fly, 
My stomacher did burst, and I thought I should die.” 


Mr. Greig’s tune was described by him to be apparently a variant of the air known 
in its book form as ‘“‘ The (Bonny) Brier Bush” (see Johnson’s Museum and later 
Scottish collections).—L. E. B. 


“ Johnny Doyle ” appears to have been popular throughout Ireland and England, 
and different versions of words and air are yet current. I have heard the song sung 
by an Irishman, and have two broadside versions of -the ballad, one by H. Such, 
the other printed in Manchester. They differ verbally, the latter being more com- 
plete in the story. In Such’s ballad “ ear rings” is given, and in the Manchester 
text the line runs: 

“‘ Her eye-strings burst open.”’ 


In the Such version the lady’s emotion is shown by the increased number of 


stay-lace pieces : 
“In fifty-five pieces my stay-laces flew, 
Methought that my heart it would have burst too.” 
—F. K. 


* This would originally have been “ hair laces,”’ of course. ‘‘ Twisted hair’ was commonly used in the 
eighteenth century for laces, buttons, etc. As “‘ mohair" came to be substituted for “ hair’ the meaning 
evidently became lost to the printers of broadsides, for the “‘ eye-strings of Mr. Kidson’s Manchester 
ballad-sheet (see above), described as bursting open, should doubtless be “ hair-strings.”—L. E. B. 


21.—JOHN RILEY (OR REILLY); or, AS I ROVED OUT 
ONE MORNING. 


Noted by Clive Carey. SuNG BY MR. FRANK ALBERY (GARDENER), 
“EOLIAN or DORIAN (Gapped Mode, 6th absent). BorDEN Woop, Sussex, FEB., Ig1tt. 


= 
As Bucs roved out one mom ~- ing down by a riv - er 
(4) 
“f side, I heard a love - ly maid la - ment, the 
tears fell from her eyes * This is a cold and 


stor- my night,” these words I heard her say; “ My love is on the 
(a) FINE. 


Oo 
a 


ra - ging seas, bound for A-mer-i - cay.” This is cold and 
Variants. or = 
- 


2 i Riley it’s my true love’s name ; he lives down by the quay, 
e is as fine a young man as ever you did see ; 
My father he has riches great, but Riley he is poor, 
Because I love my sailor dear they will not me endure. 


3 My mother took me by the hand, these words to me did say : 
“Tf you are fond of Riley you must leave this coun 
Your father said he’d take his life, and that without delay, 
So you must either go abroad or shun his company.’ 


4 ‘“ O mother dear, don’t be severe, for where I send my love, 
My very heart lies in his breast as constant as a dove.” 
‘*O daughter dear, I am not severe ; here is one thousand ,pound, 
Send Riley to Americay to purchase thee some ground.” 
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(a) 

! 
|| 


5 When she had got the money to Riley she did run: 
“ This very night to take your life my father charged his gun ; 
Here is one thousand pounds of gold my mother sent to you ; 
Sail off unto Americay and I will follow you.” 


6 When Riley got the money next day he sail’d away, 
And when he’d got his foot on board these words I heard him say : 
“ This is a token of true love, I will break it in two, 
You have my heart and half the ring, till I do find out you.” 


7 In about a twelvemonth after, she was walking by the sea, 
When Riley he came back again to take his love away ; 
The ship got wrecked, all hands were lost, her father, grief full sore, 
Found Riley drownded in her arms, and washed up on the shore. 


8 He found a letter in her breast, it bei wrote with blood : 
“* How cruel was my father that thoughf to shoot my love ! 
Oh, this might be a warning to all fair maids so gay : 
Don’t never send your true love unto Americay.” 

The singer broke the hammering effect of the continued crochets by the variations 
at (b) and (c) when the words demanded it—e.g (0) in second line of the fourth and 
last verses, and (c) in the fifth verse, to the words ‘“‘ my mother sent to you.” To 
my ear the tune has more the effect of the Holian than the Dorian mode, but the 
deciding note is absent.—C. C. 


Cf. “ John Reilly,” Journal, Vol. ii, p. 214, where there are notes on the ballad, 
also Complete Petrie Collection, No. 349, ‘I thought my heart, etc.”’; and No. 351, 
“ John O’ Reilly.” The tune here given is associated often with ‘“‘ The Nobleman 
and Thresherman ” in the South of England. There are various “ Riley ” broad- 
sides, such as “ Willy Reilly,” “‘ Young Riley,” etc., distinct from one another and 
from the above. Mr. Gavin Greig’s text-version in Folk-Song of the North-East of 
Scotland, 2nd series, is evidently from a similar source to the text in this Journal. 


—L. FE. B. 
I have taken down three variants of the above, two in the major mode and one 
in the Mixolydian.—C. J. S. 


I have two broadsides which, though essentially the same in story, differ verbally. 
One is entitled “ Riley the Fisherman,” the other “ Young Riley the Fisherman.” 
For the latter, noted by me in Yorkshire twenty years ago, see Journal, Vol. i, p. 256. 
My tune is a variant of the one given above.—F. K. 
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SONGS OF SOLDIER LIFE. 


22.-THE RAMBLER FROM CLARE.* 


Noted by Clive Carey. SUNG BY MR. STEPHEN SPOONER (LABOURER), 
MIXOLYDIAN influence. Mipuurst UNION, Sussex, MICHAELMAS Day, IgIt. 


lee, Where was a - court - ing young Sal - ly Ma - 
(2) 
gee; I first gain’d her fa - vour, I then left her 
there, And nowthey’re in... search of the Ramb-ler from Clare. 


1 The first of my courtship that ever was known 
[I straight took my way to the county of Tyrone.} 
All amongst those pretty fair maids ; they used me well there, 
They called me the stranger, the Rambler from Clare.* 


2 I then took my way to the town of Tralee, 
Where I was a-courting young Sally Magee, 
I first gained her favour, I then left her there, 
And now they’re in search of the Rambler from Clare. 


3 Then I took my way to the town of Fermoy, 
Where I had so many masters I could not employ [comply], 
{I was bound for liberty, I vow and declare, 
And a deserter next morning was the Rambler from Clare.] 


* The singer called “‘ Clare " “‘ Plare "’ throughout. As the broadside is so well-known the correct 
name has been substituted. Missing lines have been inserted in brackets. 
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21 then took my way to the town of Tra 
(a) 
— 
|_| 


4 {I was surrounded and taken in the town of Racule,* 
And as a deserter my fate to bewail, 
*Twas off to headquarters I had to ir, 
Bring back my own darling, he’s the bler from Clare.] 


5 I pulled off my hat, and I made a low bow, 
In hopes that my colonel would pity me now. 
The | eeaeno } he gave me was hard and severe, 
Saying “‘ Bind him, confine him ; he’s the Rambler from Clare!” 


sad and surprised 
6 My innocent mother {Foot a sudden surprise] 


And my kind, loving brothers, their shouts reached the skies, 
“* Brave boys,” said my father, ‘‘ to your own arms repair : 
Bring back my own darling, the Rambler from Clare!” 


7 Inan { Somaadiont \ band they marched all along 
With their guns on their shoulders, one thousand strong, 
With the firing commencing their horses did rear, 

They broke the gaol down, free’d the Rambler from Clare. 


8 They marched all along in an | FhOrmen's ..) | band 


With their guns on their shoulders, their hats in their hands, 
The very next tavern we'll drink hearty there, 
We'll make full commander [of] the Rambler from Clare. 


9 Farewell to my comrades, whosoever might be, 
§ And my loving brothers, 
t [And loving sweetheart, | young Sally Magee, 
Our ship now is ready, the wind does blow fair, 
He’s gone, God be with him, the Rambler from Clare. 

I have placed the second verse under the tune, as it represents the fullest form. 
For the first verse Mr. Spooner went straight on from bar seven to bar twelve. The 
C’s in bars six, seven, nine, ten, eleven and twelve were very indeterminate, but the 
above seems to me to represent the norm of the tune. The variation (a) was fairly 


frequent. The words were noted by Miss D. Marshall.—C. C. 
I have a major variant of this, with six verses of words.—C. J. S. 


Cf. the tune with the Dorian air from Milford, Surrey, ‘‘ The poor murdered Woman 
laid on the cold Ground,” Journal, Vol. i, p. 186, and with a still closer variant ‘‘ The 
Orange and Blue,” Journal, Vol. V, p. 70. For other tunes, each distinct from the. 
above, see the Complete Petrie Collection, ‘‘ The Rambler from Clare,’”’ No. 395, and 


* “ Rathkeale” in Dr. Joyce’s text. The fourth verse is supplied from Buchan’s broadside.—[Ep.] 
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Joyce’s Old Irish Folk-Songs and Music, p. 194. Dr. Joyce’s text differs slightly 
from the broadside version printed by Buchan and Such, with which Mr. Spooner’s 
text so closely agrees that the gaps in his have been filled from a Buchan copy. 
According to Dr. Joyce’s version the ‘“‘ Rambler from Clare ” commands the “ United 
Men ” (i.e. the “ United Irishmen,” that widely-spread secret society by which the 
Rebellion of 1798 was chiefly directed). After some successful battles he finds him- 
self obliged to escape to America, ‘“ And leave all the friends of the Rambler from 
Clare.”—L. E. B. 


23.—-THE ORANGE AND THE BLUE; or, THE YOUNG RECRUIT. 


Noted by Clive Carey. SunG By Mr. WILLIAM LEMON (oR LEMMING.) 
ZEOLIAN influence AT TERWICK, SUSSEX, FEB. 27TH, IQII. 


*Twas on last Mon - day’s morn - ing As I tripp\do - ver the 


(6) 
plain, T ted 20 thought of - - ing, Ob 
no, not I in - deed! Good com - pa - ny en - 
- ti - me To drink their all round, When the 
‘cruit- ing ser- geant gave to me guin - eas and 
pound. 
(c) 1. 
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2 ‘Twas on last Friday’s morning, 
Just by the break of day, 
Our captain he gave orders, boys, 
For all to march away. 
We marched up our ranks and we fired, boys, 
All on our native shore, 
“ Fare you well, my dearest, Polly, love, 
I never shall see you more.” 


3 Then he pulled out his handkerchief 
To wipe her weeping eyes : 
“ Leave off this dismal mourning, 

Likewise these dismal cries. 

My head’s been filled with liquor, love, 
I've a little thought of you, 

But now I’m bound to join 

With the orange and the blue. 


4 Oh, it’s true my love is enlisted 
And wears the blue cockade, 
He’s one of the cleverest young men 
That ever pos eyes did see. 
He’s one of the cleverest young men 
Now bound to serve the King, 
While my poor heart lies breaking 
All for the loss of him ! 


All verses after the first began as at (a), the lengthening of the first unaccented 
note or notes of a song being of common occurrence. Verse three had the variant (0). 
The final phrase was occasionally as at (c 1), and sometimes, at the end of a repetition, 
as at (c 2), which marks the modal tendency of the tune. Cf. “ High Germany ”’ 
in C. J. Sharp’s Folk-Songs from Somerset. The words were noted by Miss D. 
Marshall, and in a version, taken later (Dec., 1911) by her, from Mr. William Holden, 
labourer, at West Lavington, verses two and four were transposed, verse two be- 
ginning: “ Although my love has ‘listed.” Verse four ran: ‘‘ Twas on one Mon- 
day’s morning ” with line five as “ Fall in with the rank and file, boys.” There was 


a fifth verse : 
“* My love is gone, my love is gone, 
My love is gone, she cried ; 


But since he’s gone and left me 
I’ll take a mind to roam, 

I'll write his name on every tree 
That stands in yonder grove.” 


—C. C. 
This is not to be confused with ‘“‘ The Orange and the Blue” in Journal, Vol. i, 
p. 246; and Vol. v, p. 70. The tune seems a patch-work of familiar folk-tune phrases. 
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The opening phrase is the same as that of the carol “ Come all ye faithful Christians ”’ 
in Journal, Vol. ii, p. 123, and the ascending passage occurs also in the carol and 
many other traditional tunes. Mr. Kidson gives two variants of a distinct air in 
Traditional Tunes under the titles “ The Summer Morning ” and “‘ White Cockade.” 
Mr. Baring Gould’s ‘‘ White (or “‘ Green ’’) Cockade ” in Songs of the West is set to 
a variant of Mr. Kidson’s airs. In Stray Garlands B. M. (71621, a, b) is ‘“‘ The Blue 
Cockade,” a mixture of two ballads, according to Mr. Baring Gould. See also “‘ The 
Sad Recruit” in A Garland of Country Song.—L. E. B. 


See also another version of ““ The White Cockade ’’ under the title of ‘‘ The Soldier's 
Farewell,” in Barrett’s English Folk-Songs. The tune of this again is different, but 
in the same collection there is a variant of Mr. Kidson’s ‘“‘ White Cockade ” tune set 
to ‘‘ The Lost Lady Found.” ‘“ The Sad Recruit ” of the Garland of Country Song 
is also a very close variant of one of Mr. Kidson’s versions. Cockades of the national 
colours were worn by soldiers during the eighteenth-century wars. After the Stuarts 
were expelled from England the white cockade became the distinctive badge of the 
Jacobites, in opposition to the orange of Nassau and the black of Hanover. In this 
song it looks as though the original white colour of the cockade had been altered 
to suit the times—or the political opinions—of its successive singers.—A. G. G, 


24.—RECRUITING SONG. 
(Tue DESERTER } 


Noted by the Rev. J. K. Maconachie. 
MIXOLYDIAN., AS SUNG IN HIS YOUTH IN ABERDEENSHIRE, 


[First line forgotien.] cruit-ing 


ser- geant he chanced to... pass by; I was list - - test - ed, and be - 


-fore I did know It's to the King’sdu- ty I wasforced for to go. 
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Though Mr. Maconachie could supply no more verses, and was unable to give a 
title to this song, it is evidently a fragment of ‘‘ The Deserter,”’ forming the first 
verse of an older version than that printed in the Journal, Vol. i, p. 234, from Mr. 
Kidson’s collections. The latter begins : 

“‘ As I wandered down Ratcliffe Highway ” 


but Mr. Maconachie’s Aberdeenshire version probably had a different opening line, 
rhyming to his second line : 
“* When a recruiting sergeant he chanced to pass by.” 


This version confirms Mr. Kidson’s suspicion that the Queen and Prince Albert 
in his copy have been substituted for an earlier “ King.” The Aberdeenshire tune 
also is older in character than the Yorkshire tunes, which are variants of the air 
associated with ‘Polly Oliver.”—A. G. G. 


The above air has some likeness to modal forms of ‘‘ Green Bushes.” The text 
which Mr. Maconachie remembers is sufficient to show that it probably is much 
like the Aberdeenshire version of “The Deserter” collected by Mr. Gavin Greig 
(see Folk-Song of the North-East, 1st series). This has twelve stanzas, and begins 
“ As I sat a-drinking, a-drinking was I.” The “ King” is mentioned throughout. 
Mr. Greig’s tune probably was like Mr. Maconachie’s, for he writes that it is “ some- 
what peculiar, the flat seventh which occurs in the opening phrase leading one to 
expect a development of the tune different to what actually takes place.”—L. E. B. 


25.—THE DESERTER [FROM KENT]. 


SuNG BY Mr. KEMP (AGRICULTURAL LABOURER, AGED ABOUT 75), 
Noted, from phonograph record, by Walter Ford. AT ELSTEAD, SURREY, 1907. 


Come all you young fel-lows, give an ear to my song; I will tell you of a 
4 


sto- ry that will not take you long, That it might be a warn-ing to 


(2) 


youngand to old,... hg sell one an - o-ther for the sake of their gold. 
a) 


Variant. 


came from the West o’ Kent up, 
not think-ing beendrink - ing, 
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2 It happened about a twelvemonth ago 
There was two young fellows which most of us know, 
Oh, one was a deserter, so plainlye appear 
Came from the West o’ Kent up to harvesting here. 


3 Oh, what a deceiver he met with that year ! 
Both sat in an alehouse a-drinking of beer, 
And all in good friendship for what he did know, 
Not thinking he’d been drinking all day with the foe. 


Then after a while this man went away, 

He met with two soldiers that very same day, 

They were after a deserter, and to him did say, 

Then he swore he’d been drinking with one all the day. 


5 Then says the soldier “ It'll answer our plan— 
One guinea we’ll give you ; come show us the man.” 
Then ‘twas ‘“‘ Come along with me ”’ the fellow did say, 
Then down to the alehouse went William straightway. 


6 Then in went the soldiers without dread or fear, 
‘What cheer ? ”’ says the fellow, then ‘“‘ Give them some beer ; 
What regiment are you?” ‘ The gth”’ he did say, 
“What regiment are you? Come, tell me, I pray.” 


7 ‘ No regiment at all!” so bold and so gay— 
“ Then we’ll find one for you ”’ the soldiers did say. 
They took him and kept him in hold all that night, 
Until the next morning, until it was light. 


8 Then down to Maidstone Gaol they took him straightway, 
Wrote down to his regiment ‘‘ Come fetch him away.” 
[Two lines missing.]} 


9 And now to conclude on these few lines I’ve penned 
That all sneaking fellows will come to some end 
That will sell one another for the sake of their gain, 
No doubt they will find a reward for their pain. 


A variant of this tune is frequently used in narrative ballads beginning ‘ It’s of 


a rich { cose al bin London did dwell” and so forth. There are versions scat- 


tered throughout the Journals. The air is also found in common time. For a few 
examples see the second tune on p. 202 of Journal, Vol. i; and Vol. iii, pp. 100 and 
tor. The tunes entitled ‘ The Deserter” in the Complete Petrie Collection and 
Journal of the Irish Folk-Song Society, Vols. iv and xiii, are all totally different from 
the above, as is the Irish text.—L. E. B. 


| 

| 

| 


26.—THE GENTLEMAN SOLDIER. 


SuNnG By Mr. CooMBER, 
Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. AT BLACKHAM, SUSSEX, May, 1907. 


in lovewith a fair maid and bold - ly took her _hand;... He 


-ly did - lute her,...... kissd her in joke....... He 


drill’d her in-to a sen - try box, wrapt up in a sol -dier’s cloak. ..... 
CHorvs. 


2. 
For the drums did go with a rap-a- tap, tap, andthe fifes shallloud - ly play, Saying 


— 


t 


‘Fare thee well, my Pol - ly dear, I must be go-ing way.” 


2 It’s of a genelman soldier, then won’t you marry me ? 
Oh, marry you, my Polly dear, such things can never be, 
For married I am already and children I have three— 
Two wives are [allowed ?)} in the army, and one’s too many for me! 


3. «It’s of a genelman soldier, why didn’t you tell me so ? 
My parents will be angry when this they come to know . . . 

Mr. Kidson has the rest of the words on a ballad- sheet. He tells me that a 
“ gentleman soldier ’’ signified one of a yeomanry regiment. The song was sung 
in camp by Mr. Coomber and other militia-men. We have had few, if any, specimens 
of soldiers’ songs in the Journal. Soldiers’ songs seem always to have belonged rather 
to the category of popular or street songs than of folk songs. The above example 
is the song quoted by Kipling in “ Soldiers Three.’’ Two lines there given run : 


I bid you take care of the brat, says he, 
For it comes of a noble race. 
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Vivace. 

It’s of a gen-el-man sol - dier in a sen -try he did stand... He 

fell 
= 


Kipling calls the tune “ The Sentry Box,” and it seems to be known as an army- 
tune in India. It is claimed by both Ireland and Wales, appearing without title 
in Levey’s Dance Music of Ireland, circa 1870, and as “‘ Dydd Llun y Boreu ” (Monday 
Morning) in Bennett’s Alawon fy Nyglad. In the ‘“ Gentleman Soldier ”’ form it is 
distinctly military in character, forming a swinging marching-tune, which one 
might suppose to have been founded on bugle-calls but for the existence of these 
other variants, which have more of a jig or country-dance character. There is 
however no evidence that it was not originally a soldier song. I append the Irish 
version. 


[GENTLEMAN SOLDIER}. 


(No title to air.) From Levey’s Dance Music of Ireland, circa 1870. 


There is also among the “‘ Northern rustic or bothy songs” in the Miscellanea 
(Part ii) of the Rymour Club a shortened form of this tune, set to a song called 
“ Drumdelgie ” which is characterized by much the same kind of jaunty recklessness 
as “ The Gentleman Soldier.” It ends: 

Fare ye weel, Drumdelgie, I bid ye all adieu— 
I leave ye as I got ye—a d unceevil crew | 
The late Dr. G. B. Gardiner compared this tune with No. 106 in the Petrie Collection, 
—A. G. G. 

There is a Somerset variant of this tune, with a text of five verses, under the 

title ‘‘ The Sentry-Box,” in the late Mr. H. E. D. Hammond’s MSS.—L. E. B. 
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27.—CAPTAIN GRANT. 


SunG By Mr, W. WIcKHAM, 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. AT BLACKHAM, SUSSEX, MAy, 1907. 
: . 
2,As I - ly walk-é@d out... with my pis - tol in my hand...... I 
met two no - ble gen - tle -men and bowld - ly bid them stand; ... The 
— 


one of them did face me and the oth - er seize be - hind, And _ to 


My name is Captain Grant, my boys 


* * * * * * 


As I boldly walkéd out with my pistol in my hand 

I met two noble gentlemen and boldly bid them stand ; 
The one of them did face me and the other seize behind, 
And to Edinburgh gaol I was quickly confined. 


[He makes his escape.) 
With two leaden bullets I knocked my sentry down 
And I made my way escape from Edinburgh town. 
[But is re-taken.] 


Out of Edinburgh gaol I was brought back at last : 
All for to have my trial and the sentence on me 


passed ; 
When the jury found me guilty, the judge to me did say : 
“Prepare yourself, bold Captain Grant, to-morrow you must die.” 


God bless my wife and seven children small 
(Twas through this wicked woman that has me betrayed) 


May He keep them and bless them from sickness and from want, 
May the Lord have mercy upon poor souls! prays noble Captain Grant. 


See Journal, Vol. i, p. 109. The fragment sung by Mr. Wickham has only three 
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lines in common with the verses sung by Mr. Hills,* but the story of the “ noble ” 
highwayman may be pieced together from the two. There are nine verses in the 
broadsheet copy. Mr. Coomber learnt the song from his father. The tune appears 
to be Irish, and the hero is Scottish, but I have only met with the ballad in Sussex. 
Cf. the tune with that of ‘‘ The Shipwreck ” in this number of the Journal.—A. G. G. 


Cf. the Irish tune to which ‘“‘ The Banks of Sweet Dundee,” in common time, and 


“ The Painful Plough,” in triple time, are most often sung; also “ The Manchester 
Angel” in Chappell’s Popular Music.—L. E. B. 


I have the words on a ballad-sheet printed by H. Such.—F. K. 


28.—CAPTAIN GALLIGAN. 


Noted by Lucy Broadwood. 


SUNG BY Mrs. JOINER, 
Gapped Mode (4th absent). AT CHISWELL GREEN, HeErts., SEPT. 7TH, 1914. 


Rather slow 
= = 
As I was a walk-ing down New -ry one day, Iv... met Cap - tain 


Gal-li-gan  by....chance on my way: “Will you take the  boun-ty, and 


come a-long with me To the sweet town of... New-ry, hap-py hours for to see?” 


2 ‘‘ My mother is dead, and she never will’return, 
My father’s twice married, and a wife*has.brought home. 
My father’s twice}Jmarried, and a wife he’s brought home, 
And to me she proves cruel, and does me disown.” 


* Mr. Hills’ version, harmonized by Dr. R. Vaughan Wi is in Folk- s of England, Vol. v 
(Novello, Wardour Street, London). ughen Williams, Songs of England, 
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3. So took the shilling and the bargain was made, 
Then the ribbons were bought, and pinned to my cockade. 
Bad luck to all parents who have a bad son, 
For they don’t know the hardships that they have to run ! 


4 Put in a cold guard-room all night and all day, 
Put in a field of battle their enemies to see (? slay) 
Bad luck to my uncle, wherever he may be, 

For he’s been the ruin and the downfall of me ! 


It is curious that although at bar eight Mrs. Joiner consistently sang two C’s 


she as consistently sang C B in the last bar but one. The air is a good deal like the 
Kentish “ Green Bushes ” tune in this Journal and is doubtless Irish.—L. E. B, 
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SONGS OF SAILOR LIFE, 


29.—WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


FIRST VERSION. 

SuNG By Mrs. JOINER, 

Noted by Lucy Broadwood. AT CHISWELL GREEN, HERTS., SEPT. OTH, 1914. 
Rather slow and expressive. 


(a) 


H 
went and he left his true love Sal-ly, Went in searchof an - oth - er one, 


(a) () 
Variants, | 
— 


2  Sally’s friends fell down before her, 
Filling her heart with grief and woe, 
She went and she ’listed in the army, 
For a soldier she did go. 


3 One morning as she was exercising, 
Exercising with the rest, 
A golden beam fell down before her 
And exposed her lily-white breast. 


4 The captain called her to his parlour, 
Asking her what she done there ; 
“* T’ve come in search of one o’ your soldiers, 
One o’ your soldiers I love dear.” 


5 “ Tell me the name o’ one o’ my soldiers, 
One o’ my soldiers you love dear.” 
“ His age name is William Taylor.” 
“ William Taylor is not here. 
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Wil-liam Tay-lor’s a brisk young sol-dier, Full of hope and full of joy. He 
(6) 

|| 
M 


6 If you’re in search of William Taylor, 
William Taylor is not here, 
He’s lately married to an English lady 
With ten thousand pounds a year. 


7 You rise early, you rise early, 
You rise early at break of day, 
There you'll see young William Taylor 
Walking out with his lady gay.” 


8 She rose early in the morning, 
She rose early at break of day, 
There she saw young William Taylor 
Walking out with his lady gay. 


9 She called for a sword, she called for a pistol, 
They were brought at her command, 
There she shot young William Taylor 
And the bride at his left arm. [? hand.] 


10 ~— He rolled over, he rolled over, 
He rolled over on every side. 
** Adieu, adieu to my true love, Sally ! 
Once I thought you’d have been my bride!” 


SECOND VERSION, 
Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. 


SUNG BY MR. AND Mrs. CooMBEr, 
MIXOLYDIAN. 


AT BLACKHAM, SUSSEX, May, 1907. 


(a) 


-o 
Wil -liam Tay-lor was a brisk young sai-lor, Just re-court-ed a la-dy gay, In - 


- stead of Wil - liam’s be - ing mar-ried He was ex-press'd and sent a+ way, In - 
- stead of a - liam be - ing mar - ried He was ex- ex-press'd and sent a- way. 
(a) 


Compare the major variant of the tune, from Hertfordshire, with Miss Gilchrist’s 
Mixolydian variant from Sussex ; also with ‘‘ William Taylor and Sally Brown ”’ 
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Variant. — = — 
|| 


in Journal, Vol. i, p. 254. The air is a good deal like “ Eli Sykes,” an execution- 
ballad noted by F. Kidson, see Journal, Vol. i, p. 244, also like “ Rosetta and her 
Ploughboy ” in Journal, Vol. i, and in English Traditional Songs and Carols where 
a very early ballad-opera tune is given in the Appendix for comparison. In Miss 
Gilchrist’s Sussex text (which is practically the same as the above, but very much 
corrupted) the lady’s name is ‘‘ Emily ” and the third line of the third verse runs 
““ Her silver plate (i.e. breast-plate ?) fell from her shoulders.” There is a good version 
with eleven stanzas in Folk-Song of the North-East (of Scotland) where the lady takes 
the name of “ Richard Carr ”’ (see “‘ Billy Taylor” in this Journal). Some Scottish 
versions, mentioned by Mr. Gavin Greig, end with the happy marriage of Billy 
Taylor and the valiant lady (see also ‘‘ Billy Taylor ” in Christie’s Traditional Ballad 
Airs). For other tunes (several of them fine, and modal) with copious notes and 
references, see Journal, Vol. iii, pp. 214-220; and Vol. v, p. 68; and Folk-Songs 
from Somerset, 5th series. In Scotland and Ireland a tune is used to the “ William 
(Willie, or Billy) Taylor ” ballad which is based on the favourite Gaelic air “‘ Stu mo 
run.” For examples of this see Christie’s Traditional Ballad Airs; Joyce’s Old 
Trish Folk-Music and Song, No. 424; and Complete Petrie Collection, No. 745. It 
is interesting to see that the various traditional tunes noted from country singers 
have nothing in common with the popular eighteenth-century theatre-version to 
which I refer in Journal, Vol. v, p. 69. For the guidance of collectors it is now printed 
below with the full text. I have it in sheet-music form, under the following title : 
“* Billy Taylor ’ A favorite song as sung by Mr. Bannister, Junr., at Several Theatres 
with great applause. The Music arranged, and the last part by, J. Watlen. One 
shilling.” (London, printed by Cobb and Watlen at their Music Repository and New 
Subscription Library, No. 19, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden.) The tune of 
this theatre-version is like that of ‘‘ Bedlam City,” in English County Songs, wherein 
a mad girl laments for her “ Billy’; this adding another to the many instances 
where a name or word in some old song has apparently suggested the use of its 
own tune for a perfectly distinct text that happens to contain a similar name or 
word. There is a broadside “‘ Willy Taylor,” with eleven verses, in B. M. Ballads, 
1871.8.13.—L. E. B. 
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BILLY TAYLOR. 


As SUNG BY MR, BANNISTER, JUN., 
Copied from the late eighteenth century sheet-music, AT SEVERAL THEATRES WITH GREAT APPLAUSE, 


Bil-ly Tay - lor was a brisk young fel-low, Full of fun, and full of glee, 


And his mind he did dis - co- ver a la-dy fair and free. 


CHORUS. 
T 


Tol — de loll, loll, loll, loll, loll, doll, doll, Fol 7 loll, loll, loll, loll, doll, doll, 
( 


loll, loll, loll, loll, doll, doll, loll, loll, loll, loll, loll, loll, loll, loll, doll, doll, doll, loll, loll, doll. 


2 Four and twenty brisk young fellows 
Drest they were in rich array, 
And they took poor Billy Taylor, 
Whom they press’d and sent to sea. 
Tol, de loll, etc. 


3 ~+«And his truelove follow’d after 
Under the name of Richard Car, 
Her lilly-white hands were bedaub’d all over 
With the nasty pitch and tar. 
Tol, de loll, etc. 


4 Now behold, the first a 
Bold she fought among the rest 
Till the wind did blow her jacket, 
And discovered her lilly-white breast. 
Tol, de loll, etc. 


5 When that the captain came for to view it 
Says he “‘ What wind has blown you here ? ” 
“ Sir, I be come to seek my truelove 
Whom you press’d I love so dear.” 
Tol, de loll, etc. 


6 “ If you be come to seek your treasure 
Tell to me his name, I pray.” 
“ Sir, his name is Billy Taylor 
Whom you press’d and sent to sea.” 
Tol, de loll, etc. 
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7 ‘If his name is Billy Taylor, 
He is both cruel and severe, 
For rise up early in the morning 
And you'll see him with his lady fair.” 
Tol, de loll, etc. 


8 With that she rose up early next morning, 
Early by the break of day, 
And there she saw bold Billy Taylor 
Dancing with his lady gay. 
ol, de loll, etc. 


9 With that she call’d for sword and pistol, 
Which did come at her command, 
And there she shot bold Billy Taylor 
With his truelove in his hand. 
Tol, de loll, etc. 
10 When that the captain came for to know it 
He very much applauded her for what she had done, 
And immediately made her the first lieutenant 


Of the glorious Thunder Bumb. 
Tol, de loll, etc. 


Mr. Kidson’s Liverpool tune to “ Johnny Todd” seems to be a variant of the 
above eighteenth-century printed tune to ‘“ Billy Taylor,” but without the chorus. 
See his Traditional Tunes.—A. G. G. 


30.—ROUNDING THE HORN. 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. SuNG By Mr. W. BOLTON (RETIRED SAILOR), 
MIXOLYDIAN. AT SOUTHPORT, LANCASHIRE, MAY, 1907. 
— 
When we ar - rived at Ri - o We pre pared for heavy - y 


{ 
| 
pales, We set up all our rig - ging, boys, And bent on our new 
sails; From ship to ship they cheered... us we did sail a- 
- long, And wished us plea-sant wea - ther In round-ing of Cape Horn. 
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t The gallant “ae Amphitrite she lay in Plymouth Sound, 
Blue peter at the foremost head, for she was outward bound. 
We were waiting there for orders to send us far from home, 
Our orders came for Rio and thence around Cape Horn. 


2 When we arrived at Rio we prepared for heavy gales, 
We set up all our rigging, boys, and bent on all new sails ; 
From ship to ship they cheered us, as we did sail along, 
And wished us pleasant weather in rounding of Cape Horn. 


3 While beating off Magellan Straits it blew exceeding hard, 
Whilst shortening sail two gallant tars fell from the topsail yard ; 
By angry seas the ropes we threw from their poor hands were torn, 
And we were forced to leave them to the sharks that prowl around Cape Horn. 


4 When we got round the Horn, my boys, we had some glorious days, 
And very soon our killick dropped in Valparaiso Bay ; 
The pretty girls came down in flocks—I solemnly declare 
They are far before the Plymouth girls with their long and curly hair. 


5 ‘They love a jolly sailor when he spends his money free ; 
They’ll laugh and sing and merry, merry be, and have a jovial spree. 
And when your money is all gone they won’t on you impose ; 
They are not like the Plymouth girls, that’]l pawn and sell your clothes, 


6 Farewell to Valparaiso, farewell for a while, 
Likewise to all the Spanish girls all on the coast of Chile ; 
And if ever I live to be paid off, I’ll sit and sing this song : 
** God bless those pretty Spanish girls we left around Cape Horn.” 


Mr. Bolton, from whom I also noted the sailor songs and chanties printed in the 
Journal, Vol. ii, p. 236 et seq., could not at first remember the beginning of this 
song, so I noted the tune to the verse under the music, but he afterwards wrote out 
the above copy forme. A hiatus between verses one and two he had himself supplied, 
having a chanty-man’s gift for verse-making, but as his own verses were less artless 
than the remainder of this genuine if doggerel production of some sailor bard, I 
have omitted them, in order to maintain its character. I obtained another version 
from a Welsh sailor—Mr. Jones, of Cemlyn, Anglesey—substantially the same 
(though in very Welsh-English) except that his began : 


Our ship she called the Conway, she a ship of great renown ; 
She laying now in Portsmouth, that beautiful town. 


and that his third verse opened : 


You are brave sons of Neptune, all stood in a row, 
With your frogs [? frocks] and trousers as white as the snow. 
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The sailor-rhyme of “ while ” and “ Chile” is amusing. Sailors are apt to adhere 
toa British pronunciation of the names of the foreign parts they visit. The tune 
is a variant of ‘‘ The Faithful Plough,” strongly Mixolydian in character.—A. G. G. 


31.—THE ROYAL OAK; or, THE MARIGOLD. 


Noted by Clive Carey. 


SUNG BY Mr. Moses MANSFIELD, AGED 81 (LABOURER), 
EOLIAN. 


AT ALMSHOUSE CoTTaGEs, HASLEMERE, SURREY, SEPT. 24TH, I912. 


| 


we was sail - ing all ar * the salt seas, We 


ha’n’t sail’d months past but two or three, Not be - fore I saw ten 

=> = 


{ Turks of ile } A man of war fall as big as we. 
|? Turk-ish sails, 


(a) VERSE 2, F 
Variants. —— = + 
Pull down your co - _ ilours, you Eng - lish dogs, Pull 
(a) VERSE 3. 
Our cap - tain be - ing a va - liant man, and a 
(6) Verses 5, 6, 7. 
Oh, and at =the ri - sing of the next morn - ing, Out 
() 
— 


*or? Turks’ vessels. 


2 ‘ Pull down yours colours, you English dogs ! 
Pull down your colours, do not refuse. 
Oh, pull down your colours, you English dogs, 
Or else your precious life shall lose ! ”’ 
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3 Our captain being a valiant man 
And a well-bespoken young man were he: 
* Oh, it never shall be said that we died like dogs, 
But we will fight them most manfully |! 


4 Go up, you lofty cabin-boys, 
And mount the mainmast topsail high, 
For to spread abroad of King George’s fleet, 
To run a risk we must live and die!” 


5 The fight in "bout six in the morning, 
And out to the setting of the sun. 
Oh, and at the rising of the next morning 
Out of ten ships we cou’n’t see but one. 


6 Oh, three we sunk, and three we burned, 
And three we causéd to run away, 
And one we brought into Portsmouth harbour 
For to let them know we had won the day. 


7 If any one then should enquire 
Or want to know of our captain’s name, 
Oh, Captain Wellfounder, our chief commander ; 
But the Royal Oak is our ship by name. 


The words were taken down by Mr. Iolo A. Williams. The tune is not unlike 
“ Bruton Town” (see Folk-Songs from Somerset) in shape. I have also noted a 
modal version of the ordinary “ Sweet William ” (‘‘ O father, build me a boat,”’) 
which has much in common with this tune, and seems to form a sort of half-way 


house between the two tunes.—C. C. 


This fine tune is very much like two versions sung to ““ Robin Hood and the Pedlar,” 
noted by Dr. Vaughan Williams in Essex and Sussex respectively (see Journal, 
Vol. ii, pp. 156 and 157). Other variants are “ Early, early all in the Spring,” Com- 
plete Petrie Collection, No. 765, and Journal, Vol. ii, p. 292, also ‘‘ One moonlight 
Night,” p. 298. In Mr. Gavin Greig’s Folk-Song of the North-East (1st series) there 


is quoted the following : 


Two we sunk and two we brunt, 
The fifth one she did win away ; 
And one we brought to Bristol town 
To show that we had won the day. 


Would you know the ship that did it ? 
And would you know the captain’s name ? 
*Twas Captain Mansfield of Bristol Town, 
And the Marigold was the ship of fame. 
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—L. E. B. 


See Songs of the West, new edition, 1905, for a copy of this ballad, there called 
“ The Marigold.” A ship of that name is found in Hakluyt’s Voyages, and in Lati- 
mer’s seventeenth-century Annals of Bristol (see note in Songs of the West), but Mr. 
Baring Gould was unable to trace the Sir Thomas Merrifield of his version. Perhaps 
it should be Mansfield, as in the above fragment. The early seventeenth-century 
Marigold was granted letters of marque to prey upon the enemy’s commerce. 
Though there was an Oak in the Commonwealth Navy, in the first Dutch war, the 
first Royal Oak I have been able to trace was in the second Dutch war, after 
the Restoration—a very likely time for the name to originate. The Royal Oak was 
one of the men-of-war convoying the Lisbon merchant-fleet which left England in 
1707, to protect them from French commerce-raiding. The Royal Oak was boarded 
by one of the French ships but eventually freed herself and escaped. Her com- 
mander, Captain Wilde, was afterwards court-martialled and cashiered. ‘ Well- 
founder ” may have been corrupted in some way from ‘“ Wilde,” but the ballad- 
-story has nothing to do with this piece of history, nor yet with ‘ King George’s 
fleet,”” and probably belongs properly to the earlier ship the Marigold. The tune 
in Songs of the West is a variant of ‘‘ Come, all ye worthy Christians.”—A. G. G. 

Cf. the tune with ‘‘ The Dark-eyed Sailor.”—C. J. S. 
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32.—ABROAD AS I WAS WALKING. 


(THe LowLanps oF HOLLAND.| 


SuNG By Mr. BopDING (AGRICULTURAL LABOURER), 


Noted, from phonograph record, by Walter Ford. AT ELSTEAD, SURREY, 1907. 
A - broad as I was walk - ing Down by the ri - ver side, ‘Twas 
(a) 


—— 4 — | 

there I be- held w@ fair dam stl, She was tohavebeen my bride, She 


e/ 
was tohave been my bride,my boys, Mostcharm-ing to be -_ hold,......... Oh the 
heav'ns a - bove pro - tect and keep Those jol - ly sai- lors bold! 
(a) verse 2. 
T 7 
Variant C= 
for to box her 


2 I built my love a galliant ship, 
A ship of noble fame, 
It would take a hundred and sixty men 
For to box her over the main. 
To box her over the main, my boys 
Most charming to behold— 
Oh, I never, never had but one true love P 
And he got drowned at sea. 


3 No ribands shall go round my waist 
Nor comb go through my hair, 
No fire-light nor no candle bright 
Shall show my beauty fair, 
Nor never will I married be 
But single will I die, 
Since the raging seas and the stormy winds 
Parted my true love and I. 
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This is not the tune most often associated with ‘‘ The Lowlands of Holland ” 
of which the above text is a fragmentary version. The air begins like an old Irish 
melody (published with new words: ‘‘ The Flight of the Earls’’) in Stanford’s 
Songs of Old Ireland. ‘ The Lowlands of Holland” appears in many song and 
ballad-collections, and versions are often met with amongst country singers, not 
necessarily containing reference to the Lowlands of Holland, however. See the 
Sussex version in Journal, Vol. i, p. 97, where the second stanza is much the same 
as the odd second verse of the text given above. Mr. Sharp gives a version, to a 
different tune, in Folk-Songs from Somerset (2nd series), together with many references. 
To these may be added two versions in the Journal of the Irish Folk-Song Society, 
Vol. ii, 1905, also the broadside called ‘“‘ The Seaman’s sorrowful Bride,” to the tune 
“ Ah, Jenny Gin!” (thirteen stanzas), Roxburghe Ballads (C. 20, f. 10, B. M., Vol. iv), 
and “ The Maid’s Lamentation for the Loss of her Truelove”’ in Sea Songs and 
Ballads (Clarendon Press, 1906). A variant of the above tune is in Mr. Hammond’s 
Dorset MS. collection, to a murder-ballad,“ The Prentice Boy.”—L. E. B. 


33-—-THE SHIPWRECK. 


SuNG By Mr. KEMP (AGRICULTURAL LABOURER, AGED ABOUT 75) 
Noted, from phonograph record, by Walter Ford. At ELSTEAD, SURREY, 1907. 


Come, all you brisk young sea - men bold a) plough the wa -t’ry  main,...... And 


list - en to my tra - - dy, Whilst I re- late the same: of, 


press'd I was from my _ true love And the girl I do a - dore, ...... 


sent to the ra ing bil - lows roar........+ 
a 


Variants. 


dis. a-mal was the sky......... And the thoughts of my Pol - ly went 
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We had not sailed but a league or two 
Before a storm did rise, 

Our gallant ship went mountains high 
And disamal was the sky ; 
Sometimes on deck, sometimes on board, 

And the other times below, 

When the thoughts of my Polly went into my mind 
When the stormy winds do blow. 


3 Our captain was a valiant man, 
All on the main deck he stand : 
Here’s fifty pounds to any man 
The first that can see land!” 

Our boatswain up the mast did go 
All on the main topsail high, 

He looked around on every side, 
Neither light nor land could spy. 


4 He, being the foremost of our ship, 
A light he chanced to spy : 
“ Bear off, my lads, before the wind, 
Some harbour we are nigh. 
Bear off, my lads, before the wind, 
The sea-rocks for to clear, 
On the ocean wide we all shall bide 


Till daylight do appear.’ 


5 Then the very next time our gallant ship struck, 

So loud our captain cried 

“‘ Good Lord, have mercy on us all, 
For [we] in the deep must lie!” 
Then out of eighty seamen bold 
There was but four got on shore ; 
Our gallant ship to pieces went 
And ne’er was seen no more. 


6 And when the news to Plymouth’came 
That our gallant ship was lost, 
Made many a brisk young seaman bold 
All for to lament their loss ; 
Saying ‘“‘ Polly dear, you mustn’t lament 
For the loss of your sweetheart, 
For the raging seas and stormy wind 
Cause you and I to part.” 


This is a favourite type of tune for ‘ Come-all-ye’s ’’—as this class of ballad is 
called in Ireland, from the opening words. There is a burlesque ballad of ‘ The 
Cruise of the Calabay ” which I have heard sung to a similar tune. Cf. also “ The 
Manchester Angel ” in Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, and “ Captain 
Grant ” in this number of the Journal.—A. G. G. 


Compare the following version noted by the late Mr. H. E. D. Hammond, who 
wrote, when sending twenty songs from Todber, “ They nearly all have to do with 
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the sea, Elliott having been a fisherman off Newfoundland. He went out with about 
sixty other men chiefly from Dorset, starting from Dartmouth, about fifty-five years 
ago (in 1905). He is some seventy years old now. He knows nothing of the original 
source of most of his songs, having learnt them nearly all while fishing.” The last 
two lines are common to many sea-ballads, including ‘ The Lowlands of Holland.” 

—L. E. B. 


SCILLY ROCKS. 


Noted by H. E. D, Hammond. SUNG BY MR. Josrpn 
4th of scale absent.| AT TODBER, NEAR MARNHULL, Dorset, 1905. 


my own true love, the girl that 


press’d I was to the ra - ging seas, Where the foam~-y bil - lows roar. 


2 We were bound for th’ East Indias, our goodly ship to steer, 
And all the way as we sailéd on I thought of Polly dear. 


3 “* Up aloft, up aloft!” our captain cried, ‘‘ the first man to spy land 
Half a guinea he shall have, and handsome reward [to hand}.” 


Up aloft, up aloft, our boson went, ’pon our maintop so high, 
Where he looked round ’pon every side, nor light nor lamp could spy. 


As he was shaving down the racks, some light he chanced to spy : 
“* Bear away, bear away before the wind, some harbour we be nigh.” 


6 “ There’s no bear away,” our captain cried, ‘‘ from Scilly rocks keep clear, 
*Pon the ocean wide we must remain, till daylight doth appear.” 


Still we steered on, like hearts so bold, thinking all danger past, 
Till we, poor souls, that dreadful night on Scilly rocks was cast. 


And when our ship she struck the rocks our captain loudly cried, 
Saying “‘ Lord ’a mercy on we poor souls, this night for evermore |” 


Out of eight hundred and fifty-four there’s four of us reached the shore, 
Our goodly ship in splinters went, and she never was seen no more. 


to Sad news, sad news to Plymouth town, our goodly ship was lost, 
Where the pretty girls and sailors’ wives was weeping for us all. 


O Polly dear, O Polly dear, what makes you to lament ? 
For the raging seas and the stormy winds caused you and I to part, 
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I part - ed from - dore, And 
| 
|| 


SONGS OF LOVE AND COUNTRY LIFE. 


34.—FIRST I LOVED THOMAS. 


SUNG BY Mr. (AGED 70), 


Noted, from phonograph record, by Walter Ford. AT ELSTEAD, SURREY, 1907. 
1. First I lov’d Tho-mas And then . lov’d- John, And then I lovd 
é 
Wil-liam, He’s a cle - ver young man; With his white cot - ton 


stock- ings And his low... an - kle., shoes; And he wears a _ blue 


jack - et | Where-so- e goes. 2. Here’s fid- de-ling and 


ing 


my... de - light; In keep - ing such 


com - pa - It hath me_ quite. It hath a - 


- ru - in’d me... quite, my love, And a great ma-ny more; If I 


had -n’t kept such com - pa - ny Ishould ne-ver been so poor. 


3. +So take this yellow handkerchief 
In remembrance of me, 
And wear it round your neck, my love, 
In some strange company ; 
And wipe away those briny tears 
And do not look so sad, 
For there’s many a young French girl 
Otherways to be had. 
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4 The rocks shall run to water 
And the sea shall run dry 
If ever I prove false, my love, 
To the girl that loves I. 
In the middle of the ocean 
There shall grow a myrtle tree 
If ever I proves false, my love, 
To the girl that loves me. 


Cf. the tune to ‘‘ Green Bushes,” sung in 1853 by a Limerick man, in Joyce’s 

Ancient Irish Music, p. 24. See also Complete Petrie Collection, Nos. 222 and 223. 

—L.E. B. 

This is a curious medley of “ Green Bushes,” ‘‘ The Turtle Dove” and ‘“ Amble 
Town ” (“‘ The Oak and the Ash,” etc.) tunes.—C. J. S. 


Under the title of ‘‘ Flash Company ” a very similar version of this air and words 
was sung at the Retford Musical Competition Festival, a few years ago.—F. K. 


35--ONE MIDSUMMER’S MORN;; or, LEMADY. 


Noted by Clive Carey. 
Words taken down by Mary Neal. SUNG By Mr. RosBert BEADLE (GARDENER), 
MIXOLYDIAN influence. AT Stoup Brow, WuitBy, YORKSHIRE, SEPT., IQTT. 


One mid - sum - mer’s Sea as I were a - 


{ 

| 

| 

| 

ys 2! — | 

© Walle The fields and the mea -dows...... were 

co - ver-ed with green, The...... birds a - sweet - ly 

Sing = so plea - sant and so char - ming So 

ear - ly in the morn - ing by the break of the day.......0 
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2 Oh hark, hark, the nightingales are singing, 
The larks they are taking their flight into the air, 
And in every green border the turtle-doves are building, 
Just as the sun was glimmering ; arise, my dear ! 


3 ~+«Arise, arise! Go pluck your love a posy, 
One of the prettiest flowers that grows in yonders green, 
Oh yes! I'll arise and pluck lilies, pinks and roses, 
All for my dearest Lemady, the girl I adore. 


4 Oh Lemady, oh Lemady, what lovely lass art thou, 
Thou art the fairest creature that ever my eye did see ! 
I'll play you a tune all on the pipes of ivory, 
So early in the morning, by the break of the day. 


5 Then why should my true love be banished from me ? 
For if she should die I should never see her more. 
Oh why should my parents look so slightly on me ? 
They rob me of my Lemady, the girl I adore. 


Mr. Beadle had been a miner in youth.—C, C, 


” 


See ““ Lemonday ” in A Garland of Country Song (where Mr. Baring Gould and 
Mr. Fleetwood Sheppard offer suggestions as to the meaning of the title) and ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Carol ’’ in Songs of the West. Mr. Baring Gould states that a very similar 
text is on a Catnach broadside called ‘‘ Lemming.’’ It is worth suggesting that the 
latter title may be nearest to the original meaning, for ‘‘ my lemanie ” is possibly 
only the north-country diminutive for ‘‘ my leman,”’ the old word for a lover or 
sweetheart.* The version of the tune here given seems older than the Cornish 
variants.—L. E. B. 


I have two variants, one from Devon (‘‘ Lemony’), the other from Cornwall 
(“ Limadie ’’). The last two lines of the latter version run : 


“* And the tunes I will play to thee shall be on flutes of ivory, 
For my heart is so full of soft love melody.” 


—C, 

There is considerable likeness between this tune and S. Lover’s ‘‘ Angel’s Whisper ”’ 
—a melody which for some time I have suspected to be partly of folk-origin, as I 
have noticed its resemblance to other (Irish) folk-tunes. May not “ Lemonday,” 
“Lemady,” and the other variations be corruptions of “ leman dear”? Barclay, 
in his Shyp of Folys (1509), published while he was a priest at Ottery St. Mary, 
Devonshire, speaks of the serenading custom of which we have a picture in the song 


* In The Complaynt of Scotland (154 a song “ Trolee lolee, lemmen dou” (? dou=doo—dove, or 
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“ Lemonday.” 
wonders ?) : 


(Did he actually know a song called “‘ Lemman deare,” one 


Some with their harpes, another with their lute, 
Another with his bagpipe or a foolish flute, 
Then measure they their songes of melody 
Before the doores of their lemman deare, 
Howling with their foolish songe and cry 

So that their lemman may their great folly hear. 


There seems no evidence for Mr. Fleetwood Sheppard’s explanation of ‘ Leman 
Day” as the sweethearting-day.—A. G. G. 


36.-GREEN BUSHES. 


SUNG BY MRs. JENNER (AGED 70), 
Tune noted by A. G. Gilchrist. AT AsHuRST, KENT, JUNE, 1906 


Allegretto. 4 


As I was a -  wolk-ing one mor - ning in May, heard the birds a - 
[walk] 
===: == = 


- whis- sel-ing, and lamb- kins at play ; I spied a fair dam-sel, so sweet - ly sang 


she, “Down by the green bush - es He thinks by chance to meet me.” 


2 ‘‘ Why are you loitering here, my sweet pretty maid?” 
“I’m waiting for my true love,”’ softly she said. 
“Shall I be your true love, and will you agree 
To leave your own true love, and follow after me ? 


3 ~+(I’ll buy you fine bavers [beavers] and fine silken hose, 
I'll buy you smart petticoats all flounced to the ground, 
I’ll buy you fine jewels and live but for thee, 
If you'll leave your own true love and follow with me.” 


““T want none of your bavers and fine silken hose— 
I am not so poor as to marry for clothes ! 
But if you prove constant and true unto me, 
I'll leave my own true love and follow with thee. 
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5 So let us be going, kind sir, if you please, 
Come let us be going from under these trees, 
For there yonder he’s coming, my true love I see, 
And by the green bushes he thinks to meet me.” 


6 And when he came there and found she was gone, 
He looked very sheepish and cried all forlorn. 
“‘She’s gone with some other, and ’s forsaken me, 
Here’s adieu to the green bushes for ever ! ”’ said he. 


Mrs. Jenner learnt this version of ‘“‘ Green Bushes ” from her mother, Mrs. Yeoman 
of Penshurst. The tune is different from any of those in the books referred to by 
Miss Broadwood in her annotations which follow, Whether it is an Irish air for 
the song I cannot say, but the pronunciation “ bavers” suggests that the words 
had been originally acquired from an Irish singer. I do not know how much further 
back than the date of Buckstone’s play of ‘‘ The Green Bushes ” (1845) the broad- 
side copies can be traced, but the words should be compared with those of a “ Dialogue 
in imitation of Mr. H. Purcell—Between a Town Spark and a Country Lass” in 
Carey’s Musical Century (1740). It was sung by Mr. Salway and Mrs. Clive at the 
Theatre Royal and consisted of nine verses, eight sung alternately by the Town 
Spark and the Country Lass, and the last by both. The Town Spark sang his four 
verses all to the same tune, but the Country Lass had a different melody for each. 
He tempts her by offering her various delights : 


“‘T’ll take thee to London and deck thee so fine 
That thou shalt the greatest of ladies outshine, 
And ride in thy coach to the park and the play, 
All glitt’ring with diamonds outsparkling the day.” 


And so on. In the end her virtue so charms him that he announces his intention of 
making her his bride. The tune or tunes are so much of the same character as some 
of the traditional ‘‘ Green Bushes” airs (the one in Traditional Tunes especially) 
that it may be worth while quoting the first two verses of this Musical Dialogue 
—which must surely have been known to the writer of “‘ Green Bushes ”—or, con- 
versely, elaborated from the ballad.—A. G. G. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN A TOWN SPARK AND A COUNTRY LASS. 


By Henry Carey (?) 


1. “Come, come,my dear nymph, now all Na-ture looks gay, ...... Now birds sweet - ly 
To yon-der cool dale let us quick re - 


2. “Good sir, not so has-ty, we in -no-cent maids Too oft are de - 


— 
- ceived by you arch Lon-don blades; How ma - ny poor dam - sels, de - 


— 


— — 


- lw - ded by you, Are forced ev - er at - ter their fol-ly to rue.” 


Broadly speaking, there are two chief types of ‘‘ Green Bushes” tunes. The 
one is the major tune of which a normal example—though sung in this case to the 
ballad “ In Rochester City ’’—is in Journal, Vol. i, p. 224, tune 1. This, which I 
have noted to “ Green Bushes ” words in Surrey, is a variant of the air to which 
“Oh, whistle and I’ll come to ye’ and many another song has been, and is still, 
sung ; and it is the tune which Mrs. Fitzwilliam used in Buckstone’s “‘ Green Bushes ” 
play. As such it appears in Duncombe’s Musical Casket (1845) and other collections 
of that period. It has been (and, I believe, still is) published by Williams, 19, Pater- 
noster Row, as “ ‘ Green Bushes,’ Ballad written by J. B. Buckstone, composed by 
F. W. Fitzwilliam.” However, Buckstone’s words are only a curtailed version of 
the broadside text, and the major tune was popular long before Fitzwilliam’s day, 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland. The other typical ‘“‘ Green Bushes” tune 
is most often found in modal forms, although major forms of it are met with also. 
For examples of the modal, see English County Songs ; Joyce’s Ancient Irish Music, 
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p- 24; Kidson’s Traditional Tunes; Folk-Songs from Somerset; Complete Petrie 
Collection, Nos. 369, 370; Journal, Vol. i, pp. 66* and go,* etc., etc. For examples 
of the major form of the second type of tune, see Joyce’s Ancient Irish Music, p. 24* 
and p. 25; and “ First I loved Thomas,” p. 174 of this Journal ; also Complete Petrie 
Collection, No. 368, and Nos. 222,* 223,* 603,* 674,* 771.* Mr. Baring Gould’s air 
in Songs of the West is wholly unlike others in print, nor do I know of any example 
like it amongst the very large number of manuscript ‘“‘ Green Bushes ” tunes noted 
by recent collectors. For annotations on the song generally, see the books above 
mentioned. Mrs. Jenner’s tune in this Journal is a rather refreshing version after 
the many variants of the two chief types of tunes just referred to. It should be 
compared with the air of “ Captain Galligan” in this Journal. Mr. Cecil Sharp 
writes “I do not see the connection between the ‘ Dialogue ’ (in this Journal) and 
the ‘ Green Bushes ’ song. The former is clearly not a folk-song.”’ Are we, however, 
certain that the well-known “ Green Bushes”’ text, found traditionally and on 
broadsides by Disley, Such, etc., is “ of the folk’? Are not the words more of that 
artificial kind met with in “ play-house or Vauxhall ’”’ compositions, and 
eighteenth-centuryt song-books ?—L. E. B. 


I find the song quoted by Miss Gilchrist from Henry Carey’s Musical Century, 
put to different and more florid music, in The Universal Magazine for March, 1753. 
It is there termed “ A new Song.” No composer or author is named for it.—F. K. 


37-—-SHULE, SHULE. 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. SuNG By Mrs. BowKer, 
DORIAN. AT SUNDERLAND Pornt, LANCASHIRE, JULY, 1909. 


T 
Shule, shule, shule a-mog-a lay, Shule a-mog, sack a lack -ey, shule a-mog - a - lay, 


Shule a-mog, sack a se oe a-mog - a- lay, Sweet Will-iam a-mourn-ing a-mongst the rush. 


* These, however, have not “ Green Bushes” texts or titles. 
t+ See Mr. Baring Gould’s notes on the song in Songs of the West. 
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This Lancashire version of “‘ Shule Agra” is the only Dorian form of the tune 
which I have seen. An Irish scholar might exercise his ingenuity in trying to restore 
the corrupt refrain! ‘‘ Sack-a-lackey ’’ may be “ succir agus” of other versions. 
“A mog-a-lay”’ is cryptic. But oddly enough— 


‘‘ Sweet William a-mourning amongst the rush ” 


seems to elucidate ‘‘ Will in the morning among the rush ” of a Hampshire version. 
See Journal, Vol. ii, p. 253; and Vol. iii, pp. 26-31, for other versions and copious 
notes on the song.—A. G. G. 


For another Dorian version see ‘“‘ He-back, She-back ”’ in English Folk Chanteys, 
collected by C. J. Sharp (Schott & Co., London, 1914). The words of the chantey 
have nothing in common with those of the “ Shule Agra ”’ texts, except that the solo 
begins “‘ He-back, She-back,” which possibly may be the same kind of attempt at 
Irish as the ‘‘ Shilly-rig, shilly-bob ” of the Hampshire version.—L. E. B. 


38.—_A BRISK YOUNG SAILOR COURTED ME; or, DIED FOR LOVE. 


FIRST VERSION. 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. SuNG By Mr. JAMES BAYLIFF (CARPENTER, AGED 70), 
DORIAN. AT BARBON, WESTMORLAND, JUNE, I909. 


2 There is an ale-house in the town 
Where my love goes and sits him down, 
And pulls a strange girl all on his knee— 
And isn’t that a grief to me? 


3. +A grief to me, I’ll tell you why, 
Because she has more gowld than I ; 
But the gowld it’ll waste and the beauty blast, 
And she’ll come a poor girl like me at last. 
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lon 3 
There is an ale-house in the town, Wheremy love goes and sits him down, And 
pulls an-o - ther younggirl on his knee, And is- n't that a gtiet to me? 
= 


4 IL wish my baby it was born, 
Set smiling on its nurse’s knee. 
And I myself was in my grave 
And the green grass growing over me. 


5 I wish, I wish—but it’s all in vain— 
I wish I was a maid again ; 
But a maid again I never must be 
Till an apple grows on an orange-tree. 


Mr. Bayliff learnt this song from an older fellow-workman while an apprentice 
at Burton-in-Kendal. I noted the tune to the “ ale-house ” verse, this being the 
first to be recalled to his memory. The beautiful old tune appears to me to be of 
Scottish origin—or at least northern—and to have ‘been originally in a gapped 
minor mode, without the sixth degree. But greatly modernized forms—like the 
second version here given—are also found, in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and West- 
morland—mostly in the major mode, but showing A®olian influence. (Cf. Mr. Bay- 
liff’s Dorian tune also with a triple-time variant noted in Lincolnshire, Journal, 
Vol. iii, p. 188, and English Traditional Songs and Carols.) I also print for com- 
parison what appears to be an early form of the same tune from the Scottish Metrical 
Psalter of 1635. In this, the first harmonized edition of the Scottish Psalter, the air 
is given (as usual in the older psalm-books) to the tenor part. The Rev. Dr. Living- 
ston, who reprinted the 1635 Psalter in 1864, with copious “ dissertations,” failed 
to trace this tune in any other psalter, French, Genevan, or English. Its source is 
unknown, and he believes it to be of Scottish origin. [In my note, Journal, Vol. iii, 
p. 189, I overlooked Dr. Livingston’s statement that the tune had previously appeared 
in the earlier Scottish psalter of 1564-5.] A decided feeling after triple time—rare 
among psalm-tunes of this period—increases its resemblance to the folk-tune under 
discussion. 


TUNE TO PSALM LXXxX. 


(Gapped scale, From the Scottish Psaltey, 1635. 
with Dorian signature, but B missing.) (Tune retained from Scottish Psalter of 1564-5.) 
O Pas-tor ot Is-rael!likesheep that dost lead The lin - age of Jo-seph, ad - vert and take heed; 


That sit-test be-tweene the Che-ru-bims bright Ap-peare now and shew to us thy great might. 
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A BRISK YOUNG SAILOR COURTED ME; 
or, DIED FOR LOVE. 


SECOND VERSION. 


Noted bv A. G. Gilchrist. SuNG By Mrs. BowKeEr, 
Major, but showing AZolian influence. AT SUNDERLAND PoInT, LANCASHIRE, JULY, I909. 


A brisk young sai court-ed me, He stole a- way my Ili - ber-ty, My 


© 


li - ber- ty and my free good-will, I must con-fess that I love him still. 


iw 


Mrs. Bowker’s words were practically the same as Mr. Bayliff’s, except for this 
variation in the fourth verse : 
I wish my baby it was born 
And smiling on its father’s knee, 


And I was laid in yonder churchyard 
With green willows growing over me. 


And her last line had “ while ” instead of “ till” : 
While apples grow on a cherry-tree, 


“while” being equivalent to “ till” in Lancashire. (For instance, one hears “ I'll 
wait while Monday.’’) Her tune is, I consider, the modern major form of Mr. Bayliff’s. 
It should be compared with Mr. Kidson’s fourth Yorkshire version of “‘ My true 
love once he courted me,” in Traditional Tunes, and with another Lancashire version 
in Journal, Vol. i, p. 252.—A. G. G, 


FOR 
piep{ OF \Love 


or, A SAILOR BOLD HE COURTED ME. 


THIRD VERSION. 
Noted by Lucy Broadwood. SuNG BY Mrs. JOINER, 
MIXOLYDIAN. AT CHISWELL GREEN, HERTS., SEPT. 9TH IQT4. 


court-ed me, Hestole a-way my 


now, and he'll keep it still. 


FOURTH VERSION. 


Noted by Lucy Broadwood. ALTERNATIVE AIR SUNG BY Mrs. JOINER, 
MIXOLYDIAN, AT CHISWELL GREEN, HERTS., SEPT. OTH, 1914. 


There is an ale-house in the next town, 
Where my love goes and sits himself down ; 
He takes another girl on his knee, 

Pray, don’t you think it a grief to me? 


A grief to me, I will tell you why : 
Because she’s got more gold than I ; 
His gold will melt and his silver will fly, 
In time he’ll [sic] be as poor as I. 
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Very slow, 
A sai-lor bold =—li-ber-ty, He 
stole it with Hes got it 
a 


4 I wish my little babe was born, 
Sat smiling on her dadda’s knee, 
And I myself in the bed of clay 
With the green grass growing all over me. 


5 There is a flower, I’ve heard folks say, 
That’s called a heartsease by night and day, 
I wish I could that flower find 
Would ease my heart, and cure my mind ! 


6 Then round the flowery fields she ran, 
Gathering fine flowers all as they sprang ; 
Of every sort she plucked and pulled 
Till at length she gatheréd her apron full. 


Then down she fell and no more spoke, 

At least they thought her poor heart was broke ; 
Soon as they found her corpse was cold 

They ran to her false love, and told : 


8 “Oh, cruel man I know thou art 
For breaking of thine own child’s heart ! 
Now she in Abra’m’s bosom shall slee 
While thy tormenting soul shall weep!” 


9 Dig her a grave both wide and deep, 
Two marble stones at her head and feet, 
And in the middle a turtle-dove 
Will show the world round that she died of love. 


10 _—‘(I wish, I wish, but all in vain, 
I wish she was a maid again ! 
No rest for me wherever I be! 
I wish I’d died instead of she ! 


Mrs. Joiner’s text, sung to the third and fourth versions, is an especially good one, 
containing several unusual stanzas. Note, also, that the ‘“ flower that would ease 
my heart by night and day ” is called “ heartsease ” in her version. Fragments of 
this class of ballad are traceable to fairly old printed sources. In Child’s Ballads, 
Vol. iv, p. 105, reference is made to “ ‘ Arthur’s Seat shall be my Bed,’ etc., or, ‘ Love 
in Despair.’ A new song much in request, sung with its own proper tune.” This 
is No. 61 of Laing’s Broadside Ballads, and, though not dated, is considered to have 
been printed towards the end of the seventeenth or beginning of the eighteenth 
century, probably in Edinburgh. The fifth and tenth verses of ‘‘ Arthur’s Seat, 
etc.,” run as follows : 

5 Should I be bound, that may go free ? 
Should I love them that loves not me ? 


I’le rather travel into Spain, 
Where I’le get love for love again. 
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Oh, oh, if my young babe were born 
And set upon the nurse’s knee, 
And I myself were dead and gone ! 
For a maid again I’le never be. 


Both the foregoing stanzas occur repeatedly in our traditional songs. In the 
Pepys Collection, Vol. v, p. 217, and in the Roxburghe Ballads (Ballad Society’s Ed. 
Part xix, Vol. vi, p. 791) is ‘‘ An excellent New Song, call’d Nelly’s Constancy ; or 
Her Unkind Lover, who, after Contract of Marriage, leaves his first Mistress, for 
the sake of a better fortune. To a Pleasant New Tune; or Languishing Swain.” 
This has twelve verses and is a white-letter broadside printed and sold by Charles 
Barnet, circa 1686. It begins: 


I lov’d you dearly, I lov’d you well, 

I lov’d you dearly, no Tongue can tell. 
You love another, you love not me, 
You care not for my company. 


You love another, I'll tell you why, 

Because she has more means than I, 

But Means will waste, Love, and Means* ; [sic] 
In time thou may’st have no more than I. 


If I had gold, Love, you should have part, 

But as I’ve none, Love, thou hast my Heart ; 
Thou hast my Heart, Love, and free good will, 
And in good truth I love thee still. 


The ninth verse is as follows: 
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Although you do another take 

And leave your first Love’s heart to break, 
It pleases me to dye for Love, 

And do a faithful Virgin prove. 


Then my advice is to each Maid, 

Be careful lest your Heart’s betray’d : 
Believe not all young Men do say, 

They’ll vow they’ll Love, yet go their way. 


Like my dear Love that courted me, 
Who’s wed another, and gone to Sea, 
Yet I a Sailor Boy love still, 

And none but such shall gain my will. 


Cf. Mrs. Bowker’s air (the second version) not only with “‘ There is an Alehouse 
in this Town,” Journal, Vol. i, p. 252, but with “ A bold young Farmer,” Journal, 


ad We can supply this hiatus from our traditional versions by adding “ will fly.”—L. E. B. 
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Vol. ii, p. 155; “‘ Died for Love,” Journal, Vol. ii, p. 158, and “ In Jessie’s City,” 
Journal, Vol. ii, p. 159 ; also with “ A brisk young Sailor courted me ” in Mr. George 
Butterworth’s Folk-Songs from Sussex (Augener, London), and a_ remotely-con- 
nected but especially beautiful variant from Dr. Vaughan Williams’ collection, in 
Folk-Songs from the Eastern Counties (Novello, London). The airs sung by Mrs. 
Joiner (the third and fourth versions) are distinct from the others here given. She 
had not sung the song for a long time and confused the Mixolydian tunes at first, 
gradually keeping them better apart and for several verses at a time giving each 
tune quite separately. However, at times, she startled one thoroughly by singing 
F instead of C at the end of the fourth version. The third version is much the same 
as “I wish, I wish, but I wish in vain,” No. 811, in the Complete Petrie Collection. 
The fourth version is very much like “ A Sailor’s Life is a merry one ”’ noted by me 
in Surrey, see Journal, Vol. i, p. 100. Both third and fourth belong to “ the Sailing 
Trade” type of tune.* There is a curious similarity between some of the airs to 
“ There is a Tavern in this Town ” and certain tunes sung by German peasants to 
words beginning “ Es stand ein Wirthshaus an dem Rhein.” Of this last there 
is an unrhythmical example in Engel’s Study of National Music, p. 145, and a better 
variant in the Newes Wunderhorn (Fischer and Franke, Berlin), where it is called 
“Das Wirtshaus an der Lahn.” The German words are ironical at the expense of 
the “ Wirtin,” her man-servant and maid, and the soldiers who frequent the inn. 
. —L. E. B. 
Verse six of Mrs. Joiner’s text occurs in the old printed ballad “‘ Near Woodstock 
Town,” another story of unhappy love, supposed to refer to Fair Rosamond. Verses 
three and four of this tell the same story of desertion, and pursuit of another maid. 
See Chappell’s Popular Music for the full text. The late Mr. Hammond noted a 
traditional version of ‘‘ Near Woodstock Town,” and also the curious version of 
“ The Brisk young Sailor ’’ included in this Journal, which begins with a verse about 
“Three Worms on yonder Hill.”’ It is possible that the two ballads have become 
confused. The Woodstock ballad speaks of the lady chiefly in the third person— 
like the later verses of Mrs. Joiner’s version.—A. G. G. 


* Cf. “I am a Rover,” two tunes, in Mr. Kidson’s Traditional Tunes. 
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THERE WAS THREE WORMS ON YONDER HILL, 


[A BRISK YOUNG SAILOR.] 


SUNG BY Mr. BARTLETT, 
Noted by the late H. E. D. Hammond, AT WIMBORNE, DorSET, IN 1905. 


. There was three worms on yon-der ii, They nei-ther could not hear nor see ; 


——+ 
wish I'd been but one of them When first I. i y lib- er - ty. 
[Xepeat last two lines.} 


Then a brisk young lad came a-courting me, 
He stole away my liberty ; 

He stole it away with a free goodwill, 
He’ve a-got it now, and he’ll keep it still. 


Oh, for once I wore my apron-strings low 
My love followed me through frost and snow, 
But now they’re almost up to my chin 

My love pass by and say nothing. 


Now there is an ale-house in this town, 
Where my false love go and sit himself down 
And takes strange girls all on his knee— 
And don’t you think that’s a grief to me ? 
[Orv Because they have more gold than me.} 


So gold will waste and beauty pass 

And she will come like me at last. 

That mortal man when he served me so 
When I was down where the daisies grow. 


Now there is a flower, I heard them say, 

Would ease my heart both night and day. 

I wish to God that flower I could find 

That would ease my heart and my troubling mind. 


Then out in the mead the poor girl run 
To call those flowers fast as they sprung ; 
’Twas some she pickéd, some she pulled, 
Till at length she gained her apron full. 


On those sweet flowers she made her bed, 
A stony pillow for her head ; 

Then down she lay and never spoke, 

And now her tender heart is broke. 
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9 Now she is dead and her corpse is cold 
I met her false-love, and him I told : 
““ A bad misfortune I come to tell.” 
“I’m glad,” said he, ‘“‘ she have done so well.” 


10 = Oh, so now she is dead and her corpse is cold 
I met her false lover, and him I told : 
“Come and walk after your heart’s delight ; 
She will walk with you both day and night ! ”’ 


tr So dig her a grave long, wide and deep, 
And strow it over with flowers sweet ; 
Lay on her breast a turtle-dove, 
That folks may see that she died for love. 


The text of Mr. Hammond’s interesting version is obviously old, and, like Miss 
Broadwood’s Herts version, differs from the usual copies. (Cf. also “A Brisk young 
Sailor ” in Mrs. Leather’s Folk-Lore of Herefordshire for an unusual last verse.) The 
three worms, deaf and blind, are, I am inclined to think, the earlier form of the blind 
bird symbol of other versions, e.g. one in Mr. Kidson’s Traditional Tunes. The allusion 
seems to be to the blindworm (of which “ blind bird ”’ may be a corruption), identi- 
fied by many country people (see Mr. Frank Gibson’s Superstitions about Animals) 
with the deaf adder of the Psalmist, ‘‘ which refuseth to hear the voice of the charmer”’ 
—this legendary deafness being ‘‘ no mere lack of the hearing faculty ’’—as Mr. 
F. E. Hulme says—‘ but a deliberate turning away from peril.” As the Traditional 


Tunes version runs : 
I wish it had been the same with me 
Ere my false love deceivéd me. 


Several English folk-rhymes, however, differentiate these two “ worms ” (an old 
English name for any snake, serpent, or creeping thing), for example : 
“Tf I could hear and thou couldst see 


There would none live but you and me ”’— 
As the adder said to the blindworm. 


To these popular types of deafness and blindness may be added the mole. Northall 
in his English Folk-Rhymes quotes from Randolph’s Muses Looking Glass, 1638 : 


How happy are the moles that have no eyes, 
How blest the adders that have no ears ! 


—A. G. G. 


Mr. Hammond’s tune to “ The three Worms ”’ is often used by country singers 
for the ballad of ‘‘ Barbara Allen,” and almost invariably in $-time.—L. E. B. 
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39.—_THE TREES THEY DO GROW HIGH; or, MY BONNY LAD 
IS YOUNG, HE’S A-GROWING. 


FIRST VERSION, 
Noted by Lucy Broadwood. SUNG By Mrs. JoINER, 
DORIAN AT CHISWELL GREEN, HERTS., SEPT. 7TH, 1914. 


Very slow and expressive. 


The trees they do grow ant the leaves > grow 


ma-ny cold win - ter’s night my and . have seen. Of a 
cold win - ter’s night, my love, you and_ I a tone have been, Whilst my 
Cuorus. 
D 
bon - ny boy is young; he’s a - grow - ing. Grow - ing, 


<> 
grow - ing,whilstmy bon-ny lad is young, he’s a - grow - ing. 


Variants used very occasionally. 
(2) (6) 


~ 


(6) Variant to verse 6. 


Now I’ve ne-ver a_ one, So... fare you well, my own true love, for e - ver, e - ver 
Corus. 


more ;” Say-ing‘‘Once I'd a sweet - heart, but now ne-ver one, So 


fare you well, my own true love, for e ver, € - ver more.”.,..., 
t Decidely more sharp than matura/, though a little difficult to determine. 
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2 ‘Oh father, dearest father, you've done to me much harm, 


in most hand-books of Folk-Lore. 


You've tied me to a boy when you know he is too young.” 
“Oh daughter, dearest daughter, if you'll wait a little while 
A lady you shall be whilst he’s growing. 

Growing, growing, a lady, etc. 


I’}l send your love to college, all for a year or two, 
And then in the meantime he will do for you ; 
I'll buy him white ribbons,* tie them round his bonny waist, 
To let the ladies know that he’s married.” 
Married, married, to let the ladies, etc. 


I went up to the college, and I looked all over the wall, 
Saw four and twenty gentlemen playing at bat and ball, 
I calléd for my own love, but they would not let him come, 
All because he was a young boy, and growing. 

Growing, growing, all because, etc. 


At the age of sixteen he was a married man, 
At the age of seventeen he was father to a son, 
At the age of eighteen the grass grew over him, 
Cruel death soon put an end to his growing. 
Growing, growing, cruel death, etc. 


And he shall have a shroud of the very best brown, 

And whilst in a-making the tears shall roll down, 

Saying ‘‘ Once I’d a sweetheart, but now I’ve never a one, 

So fare you well, my own true love, for ever, ever more.” 
Saying ‘‘ Once, etc., so fare you well, etc.” 


And now my love is dead, and in his grave doth lie, 
The green grass grows over him so very, very high, 
I’ll sit and I’ll mourn his fate until the day I die, 
And I’ll watch all over his child whilst he’s growing. 
Growing, growing, and I’ll watch, etc. 


* The well-known part that ribbons formerly played in betrothal and marriage customs is dealt with 
For one convenient reference see ‘‘ Ribbands ” in Hazlitt’s Dictionary 


of Faiths and Folk-Lore, where the Scottish ballad ‘‘ Lady Mary Ann”? is quoted thus : 


* We'll sew a green ribbon round about his hat, 
And that will let them ken he’s to marry yet.”—L. E. B 


MY BONNY LADDIE’S YOUNG, BUT HE’S GROWING. 


SECOND VERSION, 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. SUNG BY MR, WHITEHEAD (FISHERMAN), 
MIXOLYDIAN. AT Bazi_, LANCASHIRE, AUG., 19009. 


Oh, the trees they're so high and the leaves they're so green; The 


days are past andgone, my love, that you and I have seen; Oh, the 


days ...... are past andgone, my love, that you and I haveseen, But my 
bon ny lad - die’s young but he’s grow - ing. 


THIRD VERSION. 
Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. SUNG By Mrs. Bowker, 
MIXOLYDIAN. AT SUNDERLAND Pornt, LANCASHIRE, JULY, 1909. 


—" 


I...... must bide a-lone, For my bon - ny lad-die’s young but... he's grow - ing.... 
* Generally, but not always, sharpened. 


The singers of the second and third versions both live now on the Lune estuary, 
but Mr. Whitehead brought his song from Tunstall, near Kirkby-Lonsdale, in Wes- 
morland, and Mrs. Bowker hers from Ingleton, just over the Yorkshire border. 
Neither singer remembered more than fragments of the words.—A. G. G. 
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Oh, the trees they are so high and the leaves they are so green, The 
rit. a tempo. 
e 
days are past and gone, love,that you and I haveseen; It’s a cold win-ter night, you and 
= 


This is one of the most favourite ballads amongst country singers. It is curious 
that Child has not included it in his English and Scottish Ballads, although in his 
notes on the ‘ Cruel Mother” he quotes a line or two from the curtailed version 
called ‘‘ Lady Mary Ann” in Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum. For full references 
and distinct airs as well as variants of the tune in this Journal, see Journal, Vol. i, 
p. 214; and Vol. ii, pp. 44, 95, 206, 274. The harmonized airs in Songs of the West, 
Songs from Somerset, and English Traditional Songs and Carols are all distinct and 
none have any likeness to the earliest book-version which is in the Musical Museum, 
To the previous references for texts should be added the broadside “ My bonny 
Laddie’s young,” beginning “ The trees they are high,” (seven verses, B.M., 1871, 
8, 13), which is much the same as the version noted by me in Surrey. Cf. Mrs. Joiner’s 
air with the Somerset variants in Journal, Vol. ii, pp. 44 and 96, and the Yorkshire 
variant, p. 274. So far as I am aware, the latter is the only example which has any 
phrase at all like Mrs. Joiner’s chorus. Her version and that of Mr. Harry Richards 
(noted by Mr. Cecil Sharp) probably represent the norm of the most favourite tune 
amongst several other fine airs sung to the ballad. Versions two and three in this 
Journal, noted by Miss Gilchrist on the Lancashire coast, are—more or less—major 
variants of version one. They approximate oddly to the tune of “ The Basket of 
Oysters,” which is greatly affected of sailors, who by preference use it also for “‘ The 
Golden Vanity.”” The norm, therefore, may be said to have ‘ suffered some sea- 
change’ in this case !—L. E. B. 


40.—THE YOUNG GIRL CUT DOWN IN HER PRIME. 


Noted by Lucy Broadwood. SuNG By Mrs, JOINER, 
MIXOLYDIAN, AT CHISWELL GREEN, HERTS, SEPT. 7TH, 1914. 
Very slow. 


Rs I was a - walk-ing one mid sum-mer’s morn-ing, One mid-sum-mer's morn-ing, be - 
_ 
= 
- fore it was day, Whom should I spy _ but my own dear -est daugh - ter 
= 


Wrapped up in flan-nel, sat by the high -way. 
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2 “* Come mother, come mother, come sit you down, side of me, 
Dry up my tears, and pity my case ; 
It’s of a young fellow that lately deserted me, 
Let him come to me and pity my case. 


4 Send for the clergyman, let him pray over me, 
Send for the clergyman, ere it’s too late, 
Send for that young man who lately deserted me, 
Let him come to me and pity my fate. 


5 Six jolly soldiers, all for to carry me, 
Six blooming fair maids, for to bear pall, 
Into my grave throw handfuls of blue violets, 
Say ‘ There goes a blooming girl to her last home.’ ” 


Cf. “ The unfortunate Lad ” and see notes on that song in Journal, Vol. i, p. 254; 
see also “‘ White Copper Alley,” Journal, Vol. iii, p. 292, and “‘ The young Girl cut 
down in her Prime,” Journal, Vol. iv, p. 325. Mrs. Joiner’s tune is a good deal like 
the latter and is a beautiful air, sung slowly as she gave it.—L. E. B. 


I suspect that the tune to this song has been originally a dance-tune. Both it 
and one noted by the late Mr. H. E. D. Hammond to “ A young Sailor cut down in 
his Prime ” have a good deal of resemblance to a Lancashire tune formerly used in 
connection with rush-cart morris-dancing at Moston, near Manchester, and sent 
to me without title except that of “ Moston Rushcart.”—A. G. G. 


41.—A FARMER’S SON SO SWEET. 


FIRST VERSION, 
Noted by Lucy Broadwood, SuNG By Mrs. JorNer, 
AT CHISWELL GREEN, HERTS., SEPT. 7TH, 1914. 


Moderately slow. 


- farm - er’s Lay keep-ing of his sheep; While 
ll 
be hay a - sleep, How the lambs did.. play! 


2 It was a fair lady gay, 
By chance she passed that way, 
And saw him sleeping there, 
Whom she loved so dear. 
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3 He woke in great surprise 
And saw such charming eyes, 
Like an angel from the skies 
To him she did appear. 


He says “ Fair lady gay, 
Where are you going this way ? 
Or are you going astray 

From your parents dear?” 


5 “‘ My parents are dead and gone, 
And I am left alone 
To wander up and down 
With you, [with you,] my dear.” 


6 He says “ Fair lady gay, 
How can you fancy I, 
Such a poor young youth as me, 
As a farmer’s son?” 


It’s I’ve got houses and land, 
And servants waiting, and 
All shall be at your command, 
Sweet farmer’s son.” 


8 It was the very next day 
To church they went straightway, 
And got married, as we’re told, [? as they say,] 
To her farmer’s son, 


SECOND VERSION, 


SuNG BY Mrs, GouLp, 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond. AT MORCOMBELAKE, Dorset, MAy, 1906. 


(a) 
. farm-er’s son eo +. sweet, A - keep-ing of his sheep,...... So 


- eo 

care - less - sleep, lambs did 
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2 A brisk young lady gay 
Perchanced to pass that way, 
And found him sleeping there 
Whom she loved so dear. 


Then she kissed his lips so sweet 
As he lay fast asleep— 

“My tender heart is breaking 
For you, my dear.” 


4 She wrung her hands, and tore her hair, 
Crying ‘‘ Yonder lies my dear, 
While I, in deep despair, 
My heart is breaking!” 


5 Then he woke up in surprise 

To behold her lovely eyes— 
“T’m afraid you've lost your way 

Just like my lambs astray.” 


6 “‘ Now,” she said, “ I’ve lands, 
I’ve servants at your command, 
Shall be at your command, 

My sweet farmer’s son.” 


7 And then his flock he turned aside 
And he made her his bride, 
And married soon she was 
To this sweet farmer’s son. 


Probably this pretty little ballad has drifted from the play-house or Vauxhall 
Gardens concerts of the eighteenth century. It is certainly not a folk-song, although 
four collectors have met with it in different parts of the South of England. Mr. 
Baring Gould’s air in A Garland of Country Song and Mr. Cecil Sharp’s in Songs 
from Somerset (3rd series), seem variants of a melody which is not the same as that 
of which two versions are here given. Whilst Mrs. Joiner’s tune seems more com- 
plete than Mrs. Gould’s the text of the latter singer supplements Mrs. Joiner’s at 
one or two points. There are broadside versions of the words.—L. E. B. 
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42.—POACHER’S SONG. 


SuNG By Mrs. JOINER, 
Noted by Lucy Broadwood, AT CHISWELL GREEN, HERTS., SEPT. 9TH, IQI4. 


2 I saw something dancing, I thought it was a hare— 
Why don’t you go and catch it, and catch it in a snare ? 
Fal de ral ri; fal de ral lal lal li day ! 


3 I got up the next morning, a-seeking for my prey, 
A keeper sat in an arbour-bush*, close by the highway. 
Fal de ral ri; fal, etc. 


4 He hopped me off to prison, I suffered more and more, 
For six long months, or better, my bed was made of straw. 
Fal de ral ri; fal, etc. 


5 I had a very large family at home, and all my neighbours say 
They only had one half-peck loaf for eight long summer’s day. 
Fal de ral ri; fal, etc. 


Mrs. Joiner learned this song from her husband, with whom it was a favourite. 
The words cannot be very old. The tune, probably Celtic, is a good deal like one 
on pages 331 and 398 of Joyce’s Old Irish Folk-Music and Songs, contributed by 
Captain Pratt, County Cork. It is interesting to see that the Irish air has more 
vigour in the rhythm than the English one, and that the Highland tune of a similar 
type, which is subjoined, far out-does the Irish in its energy and swing. Mr. Mac- 
Lennan learned the “ Oran do Bhoniparte,” (“Song to Bonaparte ’’), from shep- 
herds and ploughmen, etc., when a boy in his West Ross-shire home.—L. E. B. 


* In Herts the keepers still make seats with bended boughs, to use whilst watching in the woods. Miss 
Janet Broadwood saw one this year (19 4), and Mrs. Joiner says she means such an “ arbour-bush,” and 
not “ ambush,” as might be supposed.—L. E. B. 
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Brisk. 
I work-éd for a gen-tle-man, I work-éd by the day, Down 
in a lit - tle gar - den, Close by...... the high - way. Fal de 
ral ri; fal de ral lal lal ili 
= 


ORAN DO BHONIPARTE. 


SunG By Mr, JoHN MACLENNAN (oF Ross-SHIRE)’ 
Noted, from phonograph record, by Lucy Broadwood. Lonpon, MAY 23RD, 1908: 


Brisk and _ 


J 
all 
Nil 


The tune of “ Earl Richard ” in Folk-Songs from Somerset (2nd series), has a slight 
likeness to that of ‘‘ The Poacher’s Song.”—C. J. S. 


43-—THORNY WOODS; or, THE NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
POACHERS. 


FIRST VERSION. 
SUNG BY FREDERICK PAGE (AGED 15), 
Noted by Lucy Broadwood. aT CuisWELL GREEN, HERTS. SEPT. 20TH, 1898. 


Lively and rhythmical. , hie 


- ny Woods in Mot -ting-hem-chive, Three - hou - ses 


or - der to look 
(2) 


af-terthe deer... Fol de rol lol de ri dayl... 
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st ree square, ° t a mile from o-ther they were, n 
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THE NOTTINGHAM POACHER 


[THORNYHOLME Woops.] 


SECOND VERSION, 
SuNG By Mr. GASSON (AGED 73), 
Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. AT BLACKHAM, SuSSEX, May, 1907. 


Thor-ny-holme woods in Not-ting ham-shire, Fal de ral la day,... 


Thor - ny-holme woods in Not-ting-ham-shire The keep-ers’ hous - es stood three square, A 


mile from each o- ther you soon shall hear, ae de ral lid-dle li day... eeocese 


2 The very first buck that I did sell, 
Fal de ral, etc. 
The very first buck that I did sell 
Was to an old woman who sold bad ale ; 
She had us took up and ey to gaol. 


al de ral, etc. 


[No more verses were remembered.]—A. G. G. 


The air of the ‘ Nottinghamshire Poachers,”’ here given in two versions, is prob- 
ably an old dance-tune.* In the late Mr. Hammond’s MS. collection there is a 
Worcestershire version of the same spirited air, and another in Mr. Kidson’s Tradi- 
tional Tunes, see ‘‘ The Death of Bill Brown,” a poacher. The Rev. John Broadwood 
noted an excellent tune—also of the dance kind, but entirely different from the 
above—which appeared in his book of Sussex Songs, privately printed in 1843. 
Together with a number of other songs from Mr. Broadwood’s book it was included 
by Miss Mason in her Nursery Rhymes and Country Songs (1877), where she, belonging 
to Nottinghamshire, has rightly altered “‘ Buckinghamshire ” to the proper county. 
Mr. Broadwood’s version also appears in English County Songs and Sussex Songs 
(new and enlarged edition, S. Lucas and Weber). Singers seldom vary the words 


* These vee slightly suggest “ Lilliburlero,” altho’ the tune, a strong, individual one, seems 
distinct. —L. E. B 
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of this song to any important extent, and Fred Page’s so closely followed the version 
noted in Sussex that I did not take them down. In Bell’s Songs of the Peasantry 
there is a text of eight verses, with notes on the ballad. Armstrong, of Liverpool, 
issued a ballad-sheet “‘ Thorny Moor Woods” with eight verses and chorus, and 
Such, Union Street, Borough, printed ‘‘ Thorny Moor Wood ”’ with nine stanzas. 
Thornehagh-Moor Woods are in Nottinghamshire in the Hundred of Newark.— 

L. E. B. 


44.—_THE THRESHERMAN. 


FIRST VERSION. 


SUNG By Mr. J. COLLINSON (BLACKSMITH), 
Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. AT CASTERTON, WESTMORLAND, JUNE, 1909. 


Time irregular. The of the — the of the 
— 


2 “ Sometimes I do reap, and sometimes I do mow, 
A-hedging and a-ditching and a-dyking I do go; 
Oh, there’s nothing comes amiss to me, neither cart, harrow, or plough, 
And that’s how I get my livin’ all by the sweat of my brow. 


3 My wife she is willing to join in the yoke, 
We live like two turtle-doves and never do provoke ; 
Oh, the times are very hard, sir, and we are very pom 
But still we keep those ravenous wolves all from the door. 
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It's down in yon val-leys, in yon val - leys of late There 
lived a poor thresh-er man, whose fam - i- ly it was great, He'd a 
wife and sev-en  child- ren and most of them were small, Knd he'd 
a/ ~ 
no- thing but hard la- bour for to main - tain them all......... 


4 And when my day’s work is over, I return safe home at night, 
For my wife and my children are the most of my delight ; 
Oh, the children prattle round me, I play with them at toys, 
And that is all the pleasure that a poor man enjoys.” 


5 “ Now since thou hast spoken so well of thy wife, 
I'll may thee live happy all the days of thy life ; 
It’s fifty acres of g' land I'll freely give to thee, 
For to maintain thy wife and thy large family.” 


For other versions see Journal, Vol. i, p. 79; Vol. ii, p. 198; and Vol. iii, p. 302. 
Mr. Collinson told me that he had sung this song in the folk-song competition at 
the Westmorland Festival of 1906, but I do not think it was noted on this occasion. 
He learnt the song from an old quarryman at Hutton Roof—which I believe was 
the out-of-the-world spot where he learnt the ‘‘ Wa’ney Cock-Feighting Song ” 
(with which he gained a prize at one festival) from his wife’s father, a noted cocker. 
Mr. Collinson was not himself an erratic singer, but was evidently capable of re- 
producing very faithfully the peculiarities of the old singers from whom he had 
learnt his songs. Some of these old Westmorland singers were not too patient with 
the learner. Mr. Collinson told me of one old man from whom he was trying to 
learn a song, ‘‘ Hoo happy we lived then,” who at last said in disgust “ If thoo can’t 
get intult, do wi’oot !— and awa’ wi’ ye hame! ”—A. G. G. 


In the late Mr. H. Hammond’s MSS. there is the Dorset ‘‘ Thresherman ”’ tune 
here subjoined. Mr. Hammond has written on the margin ‘‘ This seems to me an 
extraordinary tune.” It certainly is ‘ extraordinary,” for it combines the most 
characteristic features of Miss Gilchrist’s very curious air with phrases of the South- 
country tune of which there are variants in Sussex Songs (Broadwood) and the 
Folk-Song Society’s Journals, referred to above by Miss Gilchrist. Possibly Mr. 
Hammond’s singer mixed two distinct tunes, for his Dorset air to ‘‘ The Ploughboy 
and the Cockney ” presents some of the same unusual features as Miss Gilchrist’s 
“Thresherman”’ tune. It is included in this Journal, as neither tune nor text have 
before been published. In any case, the singers of the ‘ Thresherman ” version 
in Journal, Vol. i, p. 79, and Mr. Hammond's version, began at the second part of 
the tune. The first part duly appears in several of the variants referred to. For 
references to various printed versions apart from those here mentioned see the notes 
on page 79 of Journal, Vol. i. In the Roxburghe Ballads (Ballad Society’s Ed., Part 
xxi, Vol. vii, p. 329) there is a black-letter version, with seventeen stanzas, entitled 
“The Nobleman’s generous Kindness, etc., etc. To the Tune of ‘ The two English 
Travellers.’ E. B. 
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THE THRESHERMAN AND THE SQUIRE. 


SECOND VERSION. 
SunG BY Mr. BARRATT, 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond, AT PUDDLETOWN, DorsET, 1906. 


45-—-THE PLOUGHBOY AND THE COCKNEY. 


SuNG By Mr, JOHN GREENING, 


No.ed by H, E. D,. Hammond, NEAR Bripport, Dorset, May, 1906. 

It's of a Lon-don Cock - ney, as shall now re - late. He 

j 4 

SS 

went in-to the coun- try, to choose him-self a mate. He 

went in - to the coun - try, to choose him ~ self a mate. 


2 Oh! there he rode, until he came unto some public town. 
Oh! then he unlighted, and he drank at the ‘‘ Crown.” [repeat last line.] 


3 A beauty fair damsel appeared all in his eyes, 
Which made him to tarry, and there for to bide. 
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He said ‘‘ My tair damsel, if you will be mine 
Then all the gold and silver I have shall be thine.” 


5 A ploughboy was standing by, and, hearing him say so, 
Then up spoke the ploughboy “ I° know what I know ! 


6 We will take up our arrows and go to fight in field, 
We'll fight a good battle, and gain her good will.” 


7 After that, the ploughboy he gave him such a blow: 
“* Now, you London cockney, I know what I know ! 


8 Oh! it shall never be said Oh! it’s on a plough bench 
That a ploughboy was not willing to fight for his wench!” 


9 “Oh! carry me to London, and there let me die, 
Nor let me die here in a strange counterie !”’ 


*To the above tune Mr. Hammond has added a note pointing out that it is “a 
very extraordinary one” but “ noted from a particularly clear singer.”” Compare 
it with the foregoing ‘‘ Thresherman ” tunes of odd character.—L. E. B. 


* This song, which I believed still only in M.S., escaped my notice in the former Journals until recently, 
when I found it in Vol. iii, No. 11.—L. E. B. 


SONGS CONNECTED WITH CUSTOMS. 


46.—_DROYLSDEN WAKES SPINNING-SONG. 


SuNG BY Mr. ALLAN BartEs, 
WHO HEARD IT AT THE “‘ WAKES,”’ DROYLSDEN, LANCASHIRE, 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. circa 1844 AND LATER. 


e 
MAN. 1. It’s Dreighls-din wakes, un wey're com-in’ to teawn, To tell yo o’ sum-mat 0’ 
great re-neawn; Un’ iv this owd jade ‘ull be-gin Aw’'ll 


So it’s threed - well, threed - y well, 
=> > > 


| 


Woman : Theaw brags o’ thisel’, but aw dunno’ think it’s true, 
For aw will uphowd the, thy fau’ts aren’t a few ; 
For when theaw hast done, un’ spun very hard 
O’ this aw’m weel sure, thi work is ill marr’d. 
Chorus: So it’s threedywell, etc. 


Man: Theaw saucy owd jade, theaw’dst best howd thi tung, 
Or else aw’st be thumpin’ thi ere it be lung ; 
Un’ iv ’ot aw do, theaw ’rt sure for to rue, 
For aw con ha’ mony o one os good os you. 
Chorus: So it’s threedywell, etc. 


Woman : What is it to me whoe yo con have ? 
Aw shanno’ be lung ere aw’m laid i’ mi grave, 
Un’ when ’ot aw’m deod, un’ have done what aw con, 
Yo may foind one 'ot ’ll spin os hard os aw’ve done ! 
Chorus: So it’s threedywell, etc. 
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Cuorus. 
? show you heaw hard un’ heaw fast aw con spin, 
— 
dan, dum, dill, doe, So it’s threed - y well, threed - y well, dan, dum, dill, doe. 


My singer referred me to The History of Droylsden for the words, as he could not 
remember them all. Three more verses are known, the song concluding with a 
reconciliation and an address to the audience. Fragments of other verses contain 
an allusion to tow at “ five shilling a peaund,” and the boasts— 

“ Aw con o’er-spin thee, by th’ mass!” 
“* Aw con o’er-sing thee, by th’ mass!” 

The tune of this curious dialogue-song had not, I believe, been noted till I ob- 
tained it from Mr. Bates, though the words, given in the broad dialect in which they 
were sung, are printed in Higson’s History of Droylsden, 1859, and Harland and 
Wilkinson’s Ballads and Songs of Lancashire, and a polished-up version appears in 
Bell’s Songs of the Peasaniry. The song belonged to a custom connected with the 
local wakes or annual holiday—the Lancashire wakes being originally religious 
feasts in honour of the saints to whom the parish churches were dedicated. The 
custom was introduced into Droylsden about 1814 from Woodhouses, where it had 
been prevalent for more than a third of a century. The ceremonial issued from 
Greenside (a part of Droylsden) and consisted of two men grotesquely dressed, one 
as a man and the other as a woman, each mounted on horseback with a spinning- 
wheel before him, on which he spun flax in the olden style while singing the dialogue- 
song and gathering in contributions from the crowd, (Latterly a cart was substi- 
tuted for the saddle, as a safer position in case they grew tipsy !) Harland considers 
the song to be the débris of an ancient dialogue-song in which man and wife quarrel 
over the domestic manufacture of linen yarn. ‘ Flyting ” dialogues of this character 
go back to an early period. The first “ fytte ’ of a long production of which “ John 
Grumlie ”’ is the modern representative is preserved in an MS. temp. Edward IV in 
the Cheetham Library, Manchester, and printed as a “ Ballad of a tyrannical Hus- 
band ” in Harland and Wilkinson’s Ballads and Songs. It is in a Northern dialect, 
many of its words and phrases, says Harland, being pure Lancashire, and the verses 
are in a hobbling metre very like that of the Droylsden Wakes song. Two verses 
may be quoted, in modernized spelling, The husband is scolding his wife for idle- 
ness. She replies, enumerating amongst her other tasks : 


“TI bake and I brew ; it will not else be well ; 
I beat and swengle flax, as ever I have heyll, [heald] 
I heckle the tow, I kabe and I reel, 
I tease wool and card it, and spin it on the wheel.” 


‘* Dame,” said the goodman, “ the devil have thy bones ! 
Thou need’st not bake or brew in a fortnight past once ; 
I see no good thou dost within this wide wones, 
But ever thou excusest thee with groaches and groans!” 
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“ Tak’ your auld cloak about ye ”—quoted in Othello—is another of these “ flyting ” 
songs, which seem to have been very popular in the North-country. The Droylsden 
Wakes song is of particular interest as evidently preserving an old spinning refrain, 
which may be either ‘“‘ Thread the wheel ”’ or “‘ Thread ye well!” (addressed to the 
wheel). Mr. Bates was sure that “ threedy” and not “ treedy”’ (translated as 
“ tread the ” by Bell and Chambers) was sung in his boyhood. Refrains of labour 
are now nearly lost amongst English folk-songs, though traceable in some Scottish 
ballads. The “ dan, don, dill, doe” probably marks the pulsing of the wheel with 
the spinner’s tread. Child’s “ A” version of ‘‘ The Maid and the Palmer ” (No. 21 
in English and Scottish Popular Ballads) has two curious refrains which may also 
belong to the spinning-wheel. The first is “ Lillumwham, lillumwham!” and the 


next runs: 


“ Leg a derry, leg a merry, mett, mer, whoope, whir ! 
Driuance, larumben, grandam boy, heye!”’ 


A Scottish variant of the “‘ Maid and the Friar” [Palmer] has the refrain in this 


form : 


Wi’ a falaldirry, falaldirry .. . 
Wi’ a falee and leetee and a lee, 
Tiddle, tiddle, tee. 


In C. K. Sharpe’s Ballad Book, 1823, is printed a spinning-song or dialogue— 
“a strange folly, generally sung by a man with a woman’s cap on his head, a distaff 
and a spindle.””. The dialogue, which Sharpe calls “‘ Lady Dundonald,”’ opens : 

Weel it becomes the Lady Dundonald 

To sit lilting at her rock, [distaff] 

And weel it becomes the Laird o’ Dundonald 

To wear his hodden gray frock. 

Chorus ; Lilty eery, lardy, lardy, 

Lilty eery, lardy lam. 

(“ Lilt ” may either mean to sing or,’in the North-country sense, to do anything 
quickly or cleverly.) This chorus looks like another spinning refrain imitating the 
rhythm of the wheel. (Can “ lilliburlero ”’ have originally been a spinning refrain ?) 
“ Lillumwham ” and “ lilty ”’—if intended to suggest the rapid motion of a wheel— 
may account for the cry of New York children, “ Lill, lill !,” to clear the track when 
they are coasting down a hill. The “ larumben ” of the ‘“ Maid and the Palmer ” 
carries an onomatopeeic suggestion of the lumbering wobble of a wheel about to 
stop. The “ Frog and Mouse ”’ seems to preserve another spinning refrain in— 


Humble doun, humble doun, 
Tweedle, tweedle, twino, 
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“Humble down” representing the humming of the wheel, and “ tweedle twino ” 
the twiddling and twining of the thread. (It will be remembered that the little 
mouse was sitting spinning when the frog came to court her.) 


* Linten lowrin, linten lee ”’ 


is another Scottish refrain suggestive of flax (lint) spinning. The “ Line, twine, 
the willow and the dee ” of “ Earl Richard ” (see Mr. Sharp’s Folk Songs from 
Somerset, Vol. ii) also suggests the twining of “lin”’ (=linen), But “line” might 
be a line of thread. It is of curious interest to note that both the ‘‘ Maid and the 
Friar ” and “ Earl Richard” (The Knight and the Shepherd’s Daughter) are ballads 
in which woman’s resource and woman’s boldness are successfully matched against 
the wiles of man, while the ‘‘ Humble down ”’ and “ Dumble dum deary ” (‘ Richard 
of Taunton Dean ’’) refrains belong to ballads of courtship in which the suitor is 
presented in not too respectful a light. Such ballads would naturally be favourites 
with “ the spinsters and the knitters in the sun.” Lord Surrey may possibly allude 
to the “ Frog and Mouse ”’ courtship when he says : 


My mother’s maids when they do sit and spin, 
They sing a song made of a fieldish mouse. 


“ Kick-ma-leerie, gowden down, Cuddy alone and I’’—a “ Frog and Mouse ”’ 
refrain which C. K. Sharpe, ninety years ago, omitted from his copy of the ballad 
as ‘“‘not worth printing ’’—is probably also a spinning refrain, whose meaning is 
now entirely lost except so far as ‘‘ Cuddy alone, cuddy alone ”’ may be a representa- 
tion of the rhythm of the revolving wheel. The whole question of refrains is an 
extremely interesting one. Why isit, for instance, that the “ Ri fol de rol” or “ Whack 
fol de rol” chorus is specially characteristic of men’s songs which are not very fit 
for women’s ears—or indeed anybody’s? Has this class of song any special kind 
of refrain in other European countries ?—A. G. G. 


The Droylsden Wakes spinning-song belongs to the class of very primitive tunes 
used for wassails, May-day songs, lullabies, funeral croons and country festival- 
dances, on the Continent as well as in our Islands. For references see my notes in 
Journal, Vol. iv, No. 16, p. 169 ; and Vol. v, No. 18, pp. 27 and 30. Satirical songs— 
often improvised—seem amongst primitive communities to be the usual accompani- 
ment of the preparation of material for clothing ; from the first gathering together 
of the flax, wool, etc., till the final processes in the woven stuff. See the Introductions, 
etc., in Journal, Vol. iv, No. 16, where Gaelic satirical waulking-songs are referred 
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to; and Biicher’s Arbeit und Rhythmus, where instances of nonsense-refrains or 
burdens are also given. Miss Gilchrist’s remark concerning the connection of certain 
refrains with certain types of song is valuable. I have already pointed out (in Journal, 
Vol. iii, No. 10, pp. 12-16) the use of magical flower and herb-refrains in ballads 
‘having for subject a demon-suitor who hopes to get an innocent woman into his 
power by putting to her impossible riddles or tasks. The refrain in these ballads 
comes as an incantation against the evil one (who in some cases has dropped out 
of the song, but can be found in the original old ballads, and by internal evidence 
exists still in most of the texts where he is absent). I think, however, that it has 
not yet been pointed out by any one that in songs where the devil is openly men- 
tioned there is usually a rude nonsense-refrain, and in some cases the company whistles 
after each verse. Whistling is, of course, intimately connected with magic, and to 
whistle is to keep away, or put oneself on a comfortable footing with, the dreaded 
power. I have met with a striking instance of such “ preventive ” whistling in 
Ireland, and the rule forbidding indiscriminate whistling on board ship as against 
the ceremonial whistling whilst scratching the mast (touching wood) in order to 
raise the wind-spirit without rousing it to undue fury, will occur to every reader. 
I venture, therefore, to think that in the very old song of “‘ The Farmer’s old Wife ” 
or “ The Devil and the Ploughman,”’ still so popular throughout our Islands, the 
whistling after each verse was intended to keep Satan at a distance. For examples 
of this song, see Bell’s Songs of the Peasaniry, Mr. Sawyer’s paper on Sussex Songs 
and Music (British Archzological Association, 1886), and Journal of the Folk-Song 
Society, Vol. ii, No. 8, p. 184, where copious notes and references are given. See 
also Burns’ adaptation of the older song, under the title ‘‘ Kelly-Burn Braes,” in 
Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum. Burns’ tune and that noted by Dr. Vaughan 
Williams in Sussex are distant variants of the same air, which however is not the 
one most commonly met with to the words. The usual air—that mentioned by 
Mr. Bell and Mr. Sawyer and most often met with by collectors of the present day— 
is, interestingly enough, “ Lilliburlero”’; (see above, Miss Gilchrist’s speculations 
on that song and nonsense-refrain words). It is perhaps not merely a coincidence 
that Burns’ adaptation of the old song gives no direction for whistling, but does give 
the magical plant-burdens “‘ Hey, and the rue grows bonie wi’ thyme ” and “ And 
the thyme it is wither’d and rue is in prime.” These burdens occur in the original 
Scottish version adapted by Burns, a fact which strengthens the theory that I have 
ventured to advance.* In The Home of a Naturalist, by the Rev. B. Edmondston 

* Cf. the German folk-ballad ‘“‘ Der Zauberer,” in Zuccalmaglio’s Deutsche Volkslieder (1840). This 


narrates how a godless father devotes his a and girl to the devil. Every verse ends with the burden 
“O, héchster Gott im Himmelreich |" sung by a chorus, possibly by way of incantation.—L. E. B. 
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and Jessie Saxby (London, 1888), we are told that in Shetland “ the only safeguard 
against the malice of witches is to ‘ flight wi’ dem ’—that is, draw them into a con- 
troversy and scold them roundly.” Is it not possible that the “ flighting” or 
“ flyting ’’ customs during courtship and marriage, and the flyting-songs and non- 
sense-refrains during important communal work—such as we still find them in so 
many parts of the world—have their origin in a desire to “ dénigrer ” valuable things 
in order to keep off the evil eye ; on the same principle that leads superstitious folk 
to avoid admiring or rejoicing too openly for fear of incurring ill-luck ? Whether 
the “ whack fol de rols,” etc., which certainly are apt to occur most often in songs 
of an especially debased kind, were originally introduced by guilty singers to scare 
away the evil one (who presumably would be close at hand to enjoy what decent 
folk would fly from) must remain an unsolved question for the present. But I would 
urge on students of folk-song and folk-lore to turn their attention to ‘“‘ burdens,” 
especially with the help of the excellent subject-indexes of the Journal of the Folk- 
Song Society, for which we have to thank Miss B. M. Cra'ster.—L. E. B. 


To Miss Broadwood’s interesting remarks on whistling refrains it may be added 
that whistling in some circumstances is popularly supposed to be “ cursing under 
the breath.” This may be the meaning of Burns’ “ Whistle o’er the lave o’t.” 
Witches used to turn to the north to whistle up the devil (who was believed to arrive 
from that airt) ; perhaps the whistling in the “‘ Curst Wife ” song was really meant 
to represent the man whistling to the devil to come for his wife—being his way of 
saying ‘‘ The devil take ye!” “ under his breath,”—A. G. G, 


47-—-WASSAIL SONG. 


{Gop BLESS THE MASTER OF THIS HousE.] 


FIRST VERSION. 
SuNG BY Mrs. BowKeEr. 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. AT SUNDERLAND POINT, LANCASHIRE, SEPT., 1909. 
= 
God bless the mas- ter of this house, Like-wise the mis-tress  too,...... And 


bless you and send..... you a hap - py new year. 
* Generally sharpened, but occasionally natural. 


SECOND VERSION, 


(WE HAVE BEEN A-RAMBLINK.] 
SUNG BY CHILDREN AT THE DOOR, 
Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. AT SOUTHPORT, LANCASHIRE, CHRISTMAS, 1904. 


1. We have been a - ram - blink o'er the fields so green, 
» REFRAIN, 
— = = 
We have been a-ramb- link o'er the fields so green. For it is the Christ-mas 


wish 


time, Stran-gers tra-vel far and near, And you a mer. ry 


SSS 


Christ-mas and a hap - py new year, a new year, a new 


year, And I~ wish you a mer-ry Christ-masand a hap - py new year 
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REFRAIN, 
all the lit - tle chil - dren A-round theta - ble go, For it 
= 
is the Christ - mas time, Stran- gers tra - vel far and near, So God 
' 


2 We are but little children 
That beg from door to door ; 
We are the neighbours’ children 
That you have seen before. 

Of these two* North - country versions of the well - known wassail - song, Mrs. 
Bowker’s, though noted in Lancashire, came from Ingleton, on the Yorkshire border. 
The pretty refrain about strangers travelling far and near at Christmas-time is, as 
far as I know, peculiar to the northern versions. Mr. Kidson kindly allows me to 
quote a third version, noted by himself in Leeds, which raises the question whether 
the two other tunes are not connected with a major form of “God rest you merry,” 
as his is with an A£olian form : 


[HERE WE COME A-WASSAILING.] 


THIRD VERSION. 
SUNG IN LEEDS, YORKSHIRE, 


Noted by F. Kidson. ABOUT 1860 AND EARLIER. 
Here wecome a - was - sail-ing A-mong theleaves so green; And 
here wecome a-wan- der-ing So  fair...... to be seen. For it 


is the Christ-mas time And we tra - vel far and near, So God 


bless you and send you a hap - py mew year, a new year, a new 


year ; So God bless you and send you a hap - py new_ year. 


* In a marvellous ny folio, Christmas Carols, containing thirty-five harmonized hymns and carols, 
printed by Marks and Spencer (Derby Street, Cheetham, Manchester), for their ‘“‘ Penny Bazaar,” there 
is a traditional ‘‘ Here we come a-wassailing ” with a major 4-time tune, different from the usual airs and 
apparently a variant of the Leicestershire miners’ drinking-song tune on p. 217 of this Journal.—L.E.B. 


I have noted the above major 4-time tune to the Wassail Sone, at Bushey, Herts., as sung by children, 
but, as it seemed to me doubtfully a folk-tune, have not included it here. Me Kidson has noted the same 
tune to the Wassail Song in .—A. G. G. 


The ¢-form of “ God rest you merry” has considerable resemblance to the old 
French “ Noels.” It would not, I think, be surprising to discover the original of 
“God rest you merry” among them. It may be of interest to compare with ‘‘ The 
Wassail Song” a form of this carol-tune sent to me by Mr. Kidson from Hone’s 
Political Tracts, 1820, where it is set to a “ political Christmas carol ” on Lord Castle- 


reagh : 
GOD REST YOU MERRY. 


God rest you mer - ry, gen - tle - men, Let no -thingyou dis - - 


- = may, Re - mem -ber we were left a - live Up - on last Christ-mas 
Day, With........ both our lips at li ber ty To 
fon 
+ 7 = = 
praise Lord C[as - tle - reagh), With his prac - ti - cal com ~ fort and 
- 
Stott == 
== 
joy, and joy, With his prac - ti - cal com - fort and joy. 
—A. G.G. 


For references to the many printed versions of wassail-songs and tunes, see Journal, 
Vol. v, No. 18, p. 30. The second half of the second tune here given appears common 
to wassail-songs the first half of which may differ in almost every instance (cf. ‘‘ Here 
we come a-wassailing ” in English County Songs and Bramley and Stainer’s Carols). 
The third tune in this Journal, noted in Yorkshire by Mr. Kidson, is a graceful 
variant of the favourite ‘‘ God rest you merry, Gentlemen.”’ If the latter air be 
foreign I believe it to be Scandinavian, as very many Danish and Norse ballad-airs 
are of the type. Cf. the air “Och Jungfrun,” quoted in the last edition of Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music, Vol. iv, p. 580. Aslightly different version in Danmarks Melodier 
is called “‘ Svensk [Swedish] Folkesang.’”” The Scandinavian tune is here given ; 
the “Svensk” differences being represented by the turned-down tails and the 


variant for (a). Swedish people have themselves recognized that the Irish air to 
“The Cruiskeen Lawn ”’ is practically the same as their folk-tune (see Dr. Joyce’s 
note on this in the Journal of the Irish Folk-Song Society, Vol. i, Nos. 2 & 3, 1904) ; 
and the ‘‘ Cruiskeen Lawn ”’ is, of course, allied to “‘ God rest you merry, Gentlemen.” 
In Journal, Vol. iv, No. 14, pp. 1-11, I have traced the history of this interesting 
tune at considerable length, under the carol ‘‘ Awake, awake, O England!” ; and 
in Journal, Vol. v, No. 18, p. 95, I have quoted the opening phrase from the “ Flatt 
Pavan ”’ by Giles Farnaby (sixteenth and early seventeenth century), a phrase which 
he also uses in his “‘ Maske ’’ for the virginals. Both phrases are singularly like the 
normal opening of “God rest you merry, Gentlemen.” In Playford’s Dancing 
Master, 1st ed., 1650, the air appears under the title ‘“‘ Chestnut, or Dove’s Figary.” 
Mr. Sharp has harmonized and introduced this in his Country-Dances, set 4 (Novello). 
The Playford version is very much akin to the Welsh version which I quote on page 
g of Journal, Vol. iv, No. 14. In Sussex, where “‘ God rest you merry, Gentlemen ” 
has always been extremely popular, that tune was used for wassailing; and a good 
normal version, to an interesting text of ten stanzas, is in Sussex Songs, collected 
and harmonized by Broadwood and Birch-Reynardson (Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 
now Leonard & Co., Oxford Street, London), under “ A Wassail, a Wassail.” In 
the same collection may be seen two interesting variants, which link the tune on to 
the ‘‘ Cruiskeen Lawn ”’ and “ Paul’s Steeple” form of the air, under the titles 
“The Privateer’ and ‘‘ The Servingman and the Husbandman.” I even suspect 
“The Noble Lord ” in this same collection of being a distant relation of the tune. 
All these Sussex variants were familiar to their collector, my uncle, the Rev. John 
Broadwood, very many years before he had his collection privately printed in 1843. 
Cf. his “ Privateer” variant with “ God’s dear Son without Beginning ”’ collected 
in Cornwall by Davies Gilbert before 1822.—L. E. B. 


OCH JUNGFRUN. 


SCANDINAVIAN FoLk-SonG 
Omkvdd [i.e. Refrain.) 
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48.—PACE-EGGING TUNE. 


SuNG BY J. COLLINSON (BLACKSMITH, AGED 47), 
Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. AT CASTERTON, WESTMORLAND, JUNE, 1909. 


Here’s two or three jol -ly boys all of one mind, We've come a - pace-egg-ing if 


you will prove kind, If you will prove kind with your eggs and strong beer, We'll 


‘ol de roo-dle di did -dle dum 


» 


day, Fol de roo - dle di did dle dum day. 


This Westmorland tune for the well-known North-country “‘ Pace-Egging Song ”’ 
was used in the Kirkby-Lonsdale district till supplanted by that printed in the 
Journal, Vol. ii, p. 233. It seems to be the tune of an old hunting-song—of which 
there were many in the district—and was the tune used when old Mrs. Carlisle of 
Barbon, near Kirkby-Lonsdale (my oldest folk-singer) aged 88 in 1909, was a child, 
and sung by her when pace-egging. Mr. Collinson, who sang it to me, also remembered 
it as an earlier tune than that now associated with the song. He was a little doubtful 
as to the correctness of the bit of the tune sung to “ with your eggs and strong beer,” 
but I could only note it as he sang it.—A. G. G. 


See “‘ Lancashire Pace-Egging Songs,” with notes on the subject, in Journal, Vol. ii, 
pp. 231-233. For other Pace- (or Peace-) Egging Songs, see English County Songs, 
where there is a short account of the Easter customs with which they are connected. 
For German parallel customs and songs see Boehme’s Deutsches Kinderlied und 
Kinderspiel, where, under the head of “ Pfingstlied ’’ and “ Peisleed,” there are 
many old melodies and words. “ Peist-Ei” is the German equivalent for “‘ Pace- 
egg.” —L. E. B. 
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CRY. 


SUNG AT PRESTATYN, N. WALES, 


Noted in sol-fa by W. Eames. ABOUT 25 YEARS AGO. 
Fine and yang green wa - ter - cress! They’re grown in the run-ning strem ! 
J 


Mr. Eames contributed the following picturesque description of the old watercress- 
seller to the “ Miscellany ” column of the Manchester Guardian about three years 
ago, and afterwards sent me the tune :—‘‘ He came at intervals from the marshes— 
it was at a Welsh seaside village not far from the English border—a gaunt bushy- 
haired and bearded man, inexpressibly ragged and untended, carrying watercress 
in a wicker basket slung behind him. The water from the newly plucked cress dripped 
down his long coat and marked his track as he walked, always in the middle of the 
road. . . . The melody never varied; it was a peculiar one in the minor, very 
plaintive, with a haunting hopelessness in the last line that fitted the melancholy 
aspect of the singer. Always he seemed to be more occupied with his ‘“‘ chanson 
triste ”’ than with the disposal of his cress, and as he came so he went, a symbol of 
pessimism, with nobody the wiser as to whether his song was a snatch of English 
folk-melody from over the border or the expression of his own views of existence.” 
Cf. the tune with the old Welsh air (a variant of ‘‘ How should I your true love 
know ? ’’) used as a Welsh hymn-tune under the name of ‘‘ Dorcas” and printed 
in the Journal, Vol. iv, p. 18. A watercress cry from Essex, quite different from the 
Prestatyn cry, appears in the collection of cries printed in the Journal, Vol. iv, 
pp. 97-105.—A. G. G. 


The first five bars of this “‘ cry” are so curiously like the first five of the theme 
of the Scherzo in Brahms’ Trio, Op. 8, that I should have hesitated to accept it as 
a folk-tune had not Miss Gilchrist—in answer to my questions—given reasons which 
point to the likeness being merely a coincidence.—L. E. B. 
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50.—FLOWER-SELLER'’S CRY. 
SunG In CARLISLE PLACE, WESTMINSTER, 


Noted by ea Broadwood, March 6th. FEBRUARY AND MARCH, I91I5. 
ig ny fe ae or pot_! flow - ers? A-ny fresh flow - ers? 


A-ny flowrs to - day? 


The above cry, used by a flower-barrow man in Westminster, probably owes its 
beautiful effect to his perfectly-tuned, rich voice and the key, which, on the day 
when I noted the cry, was exactly that of F# on my piano. He preserves no order 
in his three sections and ingeniously alters the wording to avoid monotony. Within 
the last year I have noticed a marked increase in musical street-cries, so far as West- 
minster is concerned.—L. E. B. 


51.—COBBLER AND TINKER. 


(Drinkinc SonG.] 


FIRST VERSION. 


Noted by Lucy Broadwood SunG By Mr. JoHN BURBERRY (GAMEKEEPER), 
and J. A. Fuller-Maitland. AT LYNE, SUSSEX, 1892. 
Brisk, 


We will all so mer-ry, mer-ry be With a cob-~bler and = a 


tin - ker. You say “Cobb,” I say “ler,” say “Tin” and 


I say “*ker,” cob-bler and a tin ker. (1st) “Cobb” (and) “ler,” 


(4th) “‘ker” (AZ) With a cob-bler and tin - ker. 
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Sussex singers of the past generation seem to have been especially fond of catch 
or forfeit-songs. Whilst sitting together over their beer and cider they usually 
included such songs as tests of quick-wittedness or—as time waxed late—of sobriety. 
The solo singer having given forth his phiase, it was the duty of his companions 
each to sing the syllable or word that fell to his lot, all taking part in the chorus. 
The singer who failed to supply the right word at the right moment had to pay for 
a pot of beer on behalf of the company. For other forfeit-songs see ‘‘ Bango ”’ in 
Sussex Songs, and “‘ The Carter’s Health” in English County Songs. The tune of 
“The Carter’s Health,” which was sung by the same Sussex singer as was “ The 
Cobbler and the Tinker,” is a variant of the latter air. I found that the miners at 
Swannington, in Leicestershire, sang the words of the ‘‘ Cobbler and Tinker ” to 
the inferior tune given below. In addition they sang the verse here given about the 
“basket full of coal-dust.” 


SECOND VERSION. 


[CoME LET’S SIT DOWN AND MERRY BE.] 


SuNG BY Mr. WARDLE (MINER), 
Noted by Lucy Broadwood. AT SWANNINGTON, LEICESTERSHIRE, SEPT. 2ND, 1895. 


Come, let’s sit down “ mer-ry, mer-ry be, with a _ bas-ket full of 
| Ist tame, |] 2d time. 


coal - dust. coal - dust. You sing “Bas,” I sing “ket,” You sing “Coal” and 


I sing ‘‘dust,” with a bas - ket full of coal - dust. 


= 

+ 


Cf. the above Leicestershire air with ‘‘ Since we are met, let’s merry be,” to the 
“Cobbler and Tinker ”’ words, in Rimbault’s Nursery Rhymes. It is in its first 
phrase just the same as the tune “ Y Blotyn Du ” in Alawon fy Ngwlad, Old Welsh 
Airs collected by N. Bennett (Bayley and Ferguson, Glasgow, 1896). The air of 
“Y Blotyn Du” appears, in considerably altered form, in The Scottish Student's 
Song-Book, (Bayley and Ferguson, Glasgow, 1897), under the title ‘‘ Come, Land- 
lord, fill the flowing Bowl.” My copy of the latter book, which is apparently the 
second edition, gives a different version from ‘‘ Come, Landlord, fill the flowing 
Bowl ” quoted in the recent number of the Journal of the Welsh Folk-Song Society 
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(Vol. ii, Part i, 1914) where it is given as a note on “ Can y Ffon.” The latter should 
be compared with the Leicestershire tune. Chappell’s air to “Come, Landlord, 
etc.,” has nothing in common with the above tunes. In any case, the melody under 
discussion is probably of foreign origin. In its ‘‘ Y Blotyn Du” form, it seems a 
mixture of the old French air ‘‘ Le petit Tambour de la Garde Nationale ” by Meis- 
sonier, (long popular in England and still sung in nurseries to the rhyme “ The grand 
old Duke of York, he had ten thousand men ’’), and the drinking-song “ Vive la 
Compagnie.” There are also a large number of German folk-airs of the same type. 
Cf. particularly the Westphalian song ‘‘ Die Rosen ’’ and the Lower Rhenish song 
“ Schlechte Besserung,” (both of which are for alternate solo voice and chorus), 
in Zuccalmaglio’s Deutsche Volkslieder (1840), and the tune of a child’s song in 
Boehme’s Deutsches Kinderlied und Kinderspiel, p. 89. In the late Mr. H. E. D. 
Hammond's manuscripts there are two tunes, noted by him in Dorset to ‘“ John 
Barleycorn,” which are variants of this Leicestershire air. I have noted the children’s 
game of “ Bingo” to the same air, from a Derbyshire singer; and Lady Gomme 
gives it as a Leicestershire “ Bingo”’ tune in her Traditional Games. In James 
Sibbald’s Collection of Catches, Canons, Glees, etc. (Edinburgh, 1780), and later re- 
prints of the work by Longman and Broderip and Muzio Clementi & Co. there is 
the following, which is worth comparing, although the catch does not seem to be 
musically connected with the traditional songs.—L. E. B. 


Catch a 3 voci. From SipBaLp’s Collection of Catches, etc. (1780). 


Three Bulls and a Bear, a Cob-ler and a Tin - ker. 


Cob Tin a Cob-ler and a Tin - ker. 
+ 

ler ker, a Cob- ler and a Tin - ker. 
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BINGO. 


[StncING-GAME. 
Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. A NURSERY GAME IN MANCHESTER, 
IN THE ’SEVENTIES. 


| 
The mil-ler’s dog lay on thehearth And Bin-go was his name 0; B, I, 

G, O, B, % N, G, O Y- B, I, N, G, O, And Bin -go was his 
SS 


name O.[Sfoken]B, I, N, G,[Shouted]O, And Bin - go was his name 0. 


It may be of interest to compare the children’s singing-game of “ Bingo ”’ with 
the above drinking-songs and the Sussex harvest-supper song “ Bango,” as it is 
apparently a relic of one of these forfeit songs. “‘ Bingo ” is a ring-game, with one 
player in the middle. The ring moves round singing the verse up to the double-bar, 
then stops. The one in the middle then points in turn to five children in the circle, 
who when pointed at must each respond immediately with his proper letter “ B,”’ 
“7,” “N,” “G,” and “O.” The first four letters are spoken, the fifth must be 
sung out boldly, and the chorus then joins in: ‘‘ And Bingo was his name O.” If 
the fifth child is not alert enough to remember to sing his “ O,”’ but speaks his letter 
like the others, he must take the place of the one in the middle, and stay there till 
another makes a mistake. There are variations on the way in which the game (most 
common in the florthern and midland counties of England) is played, but the 
“penalty ”’ principle is the same in most. There was a comic song of “‘ Little Bingo,”’ 
but I think that probably, like “ All round my Hat,” this was founded on something 
traditional. The ‘“ Franklyn’s Dogge ” of the Ingoldsby Legends (see ‘‘ The Lay of 
St. Gengulphus ’’) is a mock antique version of the old rhyme. One suspects that 
Bingo or Bango may have contained a hidden reference to liquor. ‘‘ Bingo” is a 
slang name for brandy (supposed to be modelled upon “ stingo ’’—ale). An old 
Herefordshire health, quoted in Mrs. Leather’s Folk-Lore of Herefordshire, is ad- 
dressed to a pot of ale and speaks of being bitten by the brewer’s dog—which may 
be a euphemism for intoxication. How old “ Bingo’ may be I do not know, but 
I have traced the form “ Bango” as far back as “ Master Bango” (Huanebango) 
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in Peele’s Old Wives Tale. Dr. W. W. Greg tells me that he has no doubt that Huan- 
e-bango is a travesty of Huon o’ Bordeaux, but agrees that it is more than possible 
that the “ Bango”’ should have been suggested by some current name or word. 
(In the play the knight’s eloquence, valour, and sudden collapse are rather sug- 
gestive of the effects of malted liquor!) The well-known drinking-song “ John 
Barleycorn ”’ celebrates the life of barley and its death and end in the flowing bowl, 
and it seems not unlikely that both it and “ Bingo” or “ Bango” are descended 
from more ancient harvest rites. If one who is not a folk-lorist may be permitted 
to speculate on the question—is it possible that the ‘‘ farmer’s dog ”’ is a late de- 
scendant of the dog, wolf or hare by which the corn-spirit is personified in certain 
European harvest customs ? (see Dr. Frazer’s Golden Bough, 1890, Vol. ii, ch. 3). 
“Sometimes it appears to be thought that the wolf—caught in the last corn—lies 
during the winter in the farm-house, ready to renew his activity as corn-spirit in 
the spring.”” Cf. also a curious Cheshire harvest custom, noted in Northall’s English 
Folk-Rhymes, called ‘“‘ Shutting,” in which after the last corn is cut the labourers 
take part in a ceremony in which they would seem to be impersonating dogs or 
wolves scaring “‘ Th’ Owd Hare ”’ out of the last corn—a ceremony followed by “ an 
extra allowance of beer.” This seems to be related to the Norwegian custom of 
“ Killing the Hare ”’ (i.e. cutting the last corn). He who kills the Hare must give 
“ hare’s blood,” otherwise brandy, to his fellows to drink. Can Bango possibly be 
descended from this imaginary sacrificed animal of harvest rites? The tune of 
“ Bingo ” here given is a variant of that to “ Come, let’s sit down and merry, merry 
be” in this Journal, and of ‘‘ Landlord, fill the flowing bowl” (see other references 
in L. E. B.’s notes). Rimbault’s “ Little Bingo ” tune in his Nursery Rhymes is 
a quite different one, in ¢-time.—A. G. G. 


The earliest reference I can find to the song “ Bingo ” is a musical half-sheet 
issued by Thomas Skillern* about 1780. The title runs: “ Little Bingo. A comic 
song sung by Mr. Swords at the Theatre Royal, Hay-market.” It begins ‘‘ The 
farmer’s dog leapt o’er the stile ” (B.M., G. 312, 178).—F. K. 


* Skillern BD pwye several a evidently derived from oral tradition, and shows an appreciation of 
for his time.—L. E. B. 


them unusu 


NOTES ON CHILDREN’S GAME-SONGS. 


(My NAME Is SWEET Mary.] 
FIRST VERSION. 


SUNG BY GIRLS FROM LOANHEAD AND LOSSIEMOUTH, 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist, AT Locn AWE, SCOTLAND, SEPT., 1900. 
1.My name is sweet Ma - ty, my age is six - teen, _My 
fa-ther’s a far-mer on yon - der green, He's plen-ty of mon-ey to 


dress me in silks, | Forthere’snae bon-ny Iad-die to tak’ me a - wa’ 


SECOND VERSION, 


(QuEEN Mary.] 
SuNG By LIVERPOOL GIRLS 
Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. AT THE TRAINING HoME, SouTHPORT, LANCASHIRE. 
Queen Ma - ry, Queen Ma - ry, my six - teen, My 


fa -ther’s a far-mer in yon - der green, With plen-ty of mon-ey to 


dress me in silk, Come a- long, bon- ny las - sie, and give me a_ waltz. 


HYMN TUNE “STELLA.” 


e/ 


Both words and tune of “ Sweet Mary” have a rather curious history. This 
ring-game of little girls, in which the action is suited to the words sung, is apparently 
a relic of a Scottish ballad ‘‘ Nae bonnie laddie will tak’ me awa’,” belonging to 
about the close of the eighteenth century. Maidment says the ballad was written 
by Thomas Scot, of Falkirk, on the daughter of a farmer in the neighbourhood, 
named Russel. It runs to fourteen verses, and as Robert Ford, who prints it in his 
Vagabond Songs of Scotland, remarks, it supplies a fairly exhaustive catalogue of 
the wardrobe of a well-to-do farmer’s daughter about a hundred years ago [from 
1899]. The two first verses are : 


My name it is Jean, and my age is fifteen, 

My father’s a farmer, he lives on the plain ; 

Of money he’s plenty, which mak’s me sae braw, 
Yet there’s nae bonnie laddie will tak’ me awa’. 


Each morning I rise and I mak’ mysel’ clean, 

Wi’ ruffles and ribbons and everything fine ; 

Wi’ the finest hair-cushions and French curls twa, 
Yet there’s nae bonnie laddie will tak’ me awa’. 


“ Tak’ me awa’” has been corrupted in English versions of the game first to 
“Take me a walk,” and next to “ Give me a waltz!” As I have never noted, or 
seen ‘‘ Sweet Mary ”’ noted, to any other tune than that above given, in all proba- 
bility this was the tune to which “‘ Nae bonnie laddie ’”’ was sung. The game-tune 
is a variant of a melody of unknown origin which used to be known in Scotland as 
“The Band at a Distance.”” (Mr. Kidson thinks it may have been a part of some 
programme music.) It used to be played on the piano as a tour de force by the young 
ladies of Edinburgh about eighty years ago, to represent the gradual approach and 
passing by into the distance of a military band. (A relative of my own used so to 
perform it with great effect.) ‘‘ The Band at a Distance ” is better known as “ Bonnie 
Dundee,” from its being now sung to Scott’s spirited verses on Viscount Dundee : 
“ To the Lords of Convention "twas Claverhouse spoke ”’ (Scott’s ‘‘ bonnie Dundee ”’ 
was the “ bloody Clavers ”’ of the Covenanters !). Scott himself in all probability 
wrote the song to the old minor air “‘ Adew, Dundee,”’ known in his time as “ Bonnie 
Dundee,” for his verses were suggested, as he says in his Journal, by this air of 
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“ Bonnie Dundee,” which had been running in his head; and, as will be seen by 
the verse of this old song quoted in ‘‘ Rob Roy,” Scott also borrowed his chorus 
from it, altering the last line to apply to the man instead of the town called Dundee. 
Victor Hugo speaks of the “ tristesse””’ of this old air—a description which has 
puzzled those who only know the modern rollicking air as ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee.” It 
was the singer, Miss Dolby (Madame Sainton Dolby), who seems first to have had 
the happy thought of uniting Scott’s words to ‘‘ The Band at a Distance,” after 
hearing this air in Scotland. The combination has not apparently been traced 
earlier than a music-sheet circa 1840 of which Mr. Kidson tells me, entitled ‘‘ Bonny 
Dundee, as sung by Miss Dolby at the London and Provincial Concerts, by whom 
the symphonies and accompaniments are arranged.” All that can be said of the 
origin of this tune is that it seems to belong to the North-country ; the opening 
strain is to be traced in several folk-airs of the north of England besides ‘‘ Sweet 
Mary.” The resemblance of “‘ Sweet Mary ”’ to a well-known hymn-tune is obvious ; 
the hymn-tune “ Stella’ was in fact derived from the game. Henri Hemy, of 
“ Pianoforte Tutor ” fame, noted the tune about sixty years ago from the singing 
of little girls in the mining village of Stella, four miles from Newcastle-on-Tyne— 
in which town he was the organist of a Catholic church—and set it to a hymn “ Hail, 
Queen of Heaven, the ocean star ”’ for which he had previously been unable to find 
a suitable tune. It first appeared in his collection of Easy Music for Church Choirs, 
1851, and afterwards in the Crown of Jesus Music, 1864, from which it passed into 
other collections. The idea of adapting the game-tune to an English translation 
of the hymn to the Virgin, Ave, maris stella, may first have entered Hemy’s mind 
through the chance association of ‘‘ Queen Mary ” and Stella—an odd case of sug- 
gestion, if so. One wonders how many other popular hymn-tunes of recent times 
may (like numerous others of earlier centuries) have had a secular origin, could their 
history be traced. There is, for instance, a great likeness between one form of the 
lavender cry of London and Brighton and the hymn-tune “ Happy Day ”—whose 
composer is unknown—which might be explained as simply as the case of “ Stella ” 
—now recognized in hymn-books as an “ old English melody. —A. G. G. 
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B.—JOLLY SAILORS. 


FIRST VERSION. 
Noted by A.G Gilchrist. BRIGHTON, SUSSEX. 


==, 
Here comes five jol- ly sai - aay just ar- - rived on shore ; Well ll spend our mon-ey like 


jol - ly, jol - ly sai-lors And then we'll work for more. Here we go a- 
round, a-round, a-roend, Here we go a- round, a- round, a - round, Weil 


ers our mon-ey like jol-ly, jol-ly sai-lors,And then we'll work for more, 


SECOND VERSION. 
Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. SoutH ELMSALL, YORKSHIRE. 


Here comes [one] jol- ly, jol-ly sai - lor boy, Who’slate- ly come on 
= 
his time in mer-ry,mer-ry rhyme As he done be - 
All a-round the ring they go, All a-round the ring they go, pa 


spend their time in  mer-ry, mer-ry rhyme As_ they have done be - fore. 
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THIRD VERSION. 
Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. SUNDERLAND Pornt, LANCASHIRE. 


3 


spend our time’ in mer-ry mer-ry rhyme As we have done be - fore. 


And we willhave a round, my boys, And we _ willhave a round, And 


(a) alternative opening: 


Pal 


FOURTH VERSION. 
Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. GRAYRIGG, WESTMORLAND. 


One jol-ly sai - lor late -ly come on shore, We spend our mon-ey like 


= 
jol - ly, jol- ly  sai- lors, Then we work for more. We willhave a 


> > 


round, round me. We _ will have a  jol-ly jol-ly sing, And those that love a 


= 


pest: ty peet-ty queen, Will call her to the ring. 
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shore, We 
Q 
2 


This children’s game is interesting as being a relic of the round “ We be three 
poor mariners,” printed in Deuteromelia, 1609. The first verse of this will show the 
correspondence, though the “ poor mariners’ have become “ jolly sailors ’’ who 
spend their time in “ drinking wine” instead of “ jeopardy” (a difficult word), 
and the “‘ round” has become a “ round ring,” as more understandable nowadays. 
A version given in Lady Gomme’s Traditional Games begins : 


We are the Pam-a-ram-a-ram 


which seems to be an unintelligent reminiscence of “‘ We be three poor mariners |" 
The original round begins : 


We be three r mariners 

Newly come from the seas, 

We spend our lives in jeopardy 

While others live at ease. 

Shall we go dance the round, the round, the round— 
Shall we go dance the round, the round, the round ? 
And he that is a bully boy 

Come pledge me on this ground a ground a ground. 


We have not much knowledge in these days of how Elizabethan rounds were 
danced, except that they were danced and sung in a ring. The “ Jolly Sailors” 


game is played in various ways. In some places the sailors (often beginning with 
one sailor only) march round outside the ring of dancers, each in turn choosing a 
partner, and the partner in turn another, to join their company, till all have been 
taken from the ring. Sometimes they walk round inside the circle and choose partners 
from it. Sometimes the sailors, each with a handkerchief held by the corner over 
his shoulder (probably to represent a sailor’s bundle) march before a row of players 
and choose partners from it, each new recruit choosing another in his turn till all 
are taken. But judging from the game-words, the round was probably originally 
very like the cushion-dance, the “‘ pretty queens ” being “ called to the ring ” one 
by one from the outer circle of the company to join the sailors dancing in a ring in 
the middle. Lady Gomme prints several versions of the game-words, but no tunes. 
There is no great resemblance between such “ Jolly Sailor” tunes as I have col- 
lected and the tune of ‘‘ We be three poor mariners” (which is a version of the 
_“ Brangill of Poictu’”’—a French dance) though there are points of likeness here 
and there, as in the “ round a round a round ” of the Brighton tune. The descending 
passage common to all the “ Jolly Sailors” at the beginning of the second strain 
is, in varied forms, very characteristic of sailor songs. It is a question whether 
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there may not have been in Elizabethan times a less polished form of the “ Three 
Mariners” round, from which both the printed song and these traditional game- 
forms have been derived.—A. G. G. 


The first half of the tune may be compared with that of a children’s singing and 
dance-game—also about a nautical subject—‘‘ Three Times round goes the Galley- 
Ship.” The second half of the tune is very like the second half of the old country- 
dance air “ La Tempéte.” It is interesting to notice that the words of “‘ Three Times 
round goes the Galley-Ship ” appears to be a fragment of “‘ The stormy Winds do 
blow,” or “ The Mermaid,” noted by Mr. Sloman as an old sea-song in 1840 (see 
Chappell’s Popular Music, p. 742), the last stanza of which runs : 


Then three times round went our gallant ship, 
And three times round went she ; 

For the want of a life-boat they all went down, 
And she sank to the bottom of the sea. 


In this song “ we jolly sailor-boys ’”’ comes into the chorus. The preservation 


of the word “ galley-ship ” by small children in their game points to the possibility 
of its being the survival of something considerably old. 


THREE TIMES ROUND GOES THE GALLEY-SHIP. 


SuNG AND DanceEpD By LotTI£ Hossis, ETc., 


Noted by Lucy Broadwood. at Hype Enp, BrimpTon, BERKS., APRIL IOTH, 1902. 
: Three times round goes the gal - ley, gal ley - ship; 
Three times round goes she. Three times round goes the 


E 


gai -ley, gal-ley-ship, Till she sinks to the bot-tom of the sea 
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| 


The tune of the foregoing is of course a favourite for children’s games. Cf. “ Trip- 
ping up the Green Grass ” in English County Songs.—L. E. B. 


From a comparison with other versions, “ galley ’’ would seem to be simply a 
corruption of the “ gallant ” ship of the ““ Mermaid ” song. See ‘‘ Round and round 
went the gallant Ship” in Lady Gomme’s Traditional Games, Vol. ii, p. 143, and 
“Gallant Ship” in the Addenda, p. 422. This latter version, from Galloway, pre- 
serves a considerable fragment of the ‘“‘ Mermaid ”’ song. I have noted the game as 
the “ Gallant Ship’; Dr. Maclagan has an Argyleshire version as the ‘‘ Gala Ship.”’ 
It may be that the “ jolly sailor-boys skipping to the tops” in the “ Mermaid ” 
suggested the use of the “ Jolly Sailors’ tune. The Keswick tune I noted to the 
“ Gallant Ship” appears to me to be a reminiscence of Chappell’s ‘ Mermaid ”’ 
tune. The Argyleshire tune, though imperfectly noted, is also, I think, a ‘‘ Mermaid” 
tune.—A. G. G, 


C.—THE PRICKLY BUSH (THE MAID FREED FROM THE 
GALLOWS), and its connection with the story of 
THE GOLDEN BALL. 


THE PRICK’TY BUSH. 
(THe MAID FREED FROM THE GALLOWS. 


FIRST VERSION. 
SuNG By Mr. G. WIRRALL, 


Noted by H. E. D. Hammond, AT MARLBOROUGH, WILTs., FEB., 1908. 
A = 
s. “Oh, dear John, _— stand here, Stand here by me for a 
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while, For I. think I see my own dear fa - ther com - ing 
—— 
O - ver the yon - der stile. Oh, fa - ther, have you brought an - y 


save my bo-dy fromthe cold  clayground, And my neck from the gal - lows tree, 


“No, [ve not brought an - y gold, Nor [I’ve not brought an - y 
4 
fee, To save your bo- dy —~ the cold clay ground And your 
EFRAIN, 
neck from the gal - lows tree.” Oh, the prick’ - ty bush! = It 
pricked my heart full sore ; And if out of the 
prick’ - ty bush Vl ne - ver get in -y more ! 


The remainder of the verses follow the same pattern, substituting ‘“ mother ” 
for “ father,” “‘ sister ” for “‘ mother,” etc., through a list of relatives till the “‘ sweet- 
heart” appears, who has brought gold and fee to save her body from the cold clay 
ground and her neck from the gallows-tree. ‘‘ Fee” here probably means cattle 
(A.S. feoh)—equivalent to payment in kind. ‘“ John” is perhaps a corruption of 
the “‘ judge ” of other versions.—A. G. G. 
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gold? Or have you brought an - y fee? For to 


| THE PRICKLY BUSH. 


(Tue MaIp FREED FROM THE GALLOWS.) 


SECOND VERSION. 
SunG By Mr. H. Way, 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond, AT Bripport, Dorset, May, 1906. 


ev-er I get out of the prick - ly bush <a Se ae 


“O hangman, hold thy hand, 
And hold it for a while, 
I think I see my own dear mother 
Coming over yonder stile ! 
Oh! have you brought me gold ? 
Or can you set me free ? 
Or be you come to see me hanged 
All on the gallows-tree ? ”’ 
“Oh, I a’n’t brought you gold, 
Nor I can’t set you free, 
But I am come to see you hanged 
All on the gallows-tree.” 
Chorus: Oh! the Prickly Bush 
That pricks my heart most sore ! 
If ever I get out of the Prickly Bush 
I'll never get in no more ! 


[The verses run thus, until she has seen her father, brother and sister likewise 
arrive, and then :] 
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== 
O hang-man, hold thy hand...... ete. 
| Cho. Oh, the prick -ly  bush,....... That pricks my heart most sore, ...... If 
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“*O hangman, hold thy hand, 
And hold it for a while ; 
I think I see my own sweetheart 
Coming over yonder stile ! 
Oh! have you brought me gold ? 
Or can you set me free ? 
Or be you come to see me hanged 
All on the gallows-tree ? ” 

‘Oh! I have brought you gold, 
And I can set you free, 
And I’m not come to see you hanged 
All on the gallows-tree | ”’ 

Chorus : Oh! the Prickly Bush, etc., etc. 


Various versions of this ballad—which usually opens ‘ Hold up thy hand, most 
righteous Judge” or “‘O hangman, hold thy hand awhile ”—are printed in Child’s 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads under the heading of “ The Maid freed from 
the Gallows.”” The ballad has also been carried to America, where it is known as 
“The Hangman’s Tree.” See also “ The Prickly Bush” of English County Songs, 
where the situation of the lovers is reversed—probably through a misconception of 
the “ sweetheart’s ” sex, to which the dialogue itself gives no clue. The above in- 
teresting variants of ‘‘ The Prickly Bush ”’ have been chosen to illustrate the con- 
nection between this ballad and the English folk-tale and folk-drama of “ The 
Golden Ball,” in which the gallows-scene and dialogue-verses occur. In the English 
cante-fable—for so it appears to have been—of ‘‘ The Golden Ball,” a mysterious 
stranger gives a maiden a golden ball. (Sometimes she is one of two, or three, sisters, 
each of whom receives one). If she lost it, she was to be hung. While playing with 
the ball she loses it (in a way which suggests that it has been bewitched), and the 
gallows-scene ensues, her kindred refusing her appeals to them to find the ball. 
Her lover, who undergoes a terrifying experience in recovering the ball from the 
house of ill omen into which it had rolled, returns just in time to restore it to her, 
and takes her away with him to happiness. (See Jacobs’ More English Fairy Tales 
—his version being taken from Henderson’s Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties.) 
The story is plainly allegorical, the golden ball—in other versions a gold key*— 
signifying the maiden’s honour, which when lost can only be restored by one person 
—her lover. -Gold seems from early times to have been the symbol of integrity. 
A circlet of gold—like the silken snood of the Scottish maiden—appears in Danish 
ballads as the virgin’s insignia. ‘‘ The crown of gold was an ornament which only 


* Compare a verse of an old ballad preserved in David Herd’s MSS; : 
“Oh, if my love was a coffer of gold 
And I the keeper of the key—” 
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maiden ladies were entitled to wear, and the loss of it prevented their being received 
in society ” (see Prior’s Ancient Danish Ballads, Vol. iii, p. 147). So, too, in the Scottish 


ballad of Tamlane ”’ : 
O, I forbid you, maidens a’ 
That wear gowd in your hair, 
To come or gae by Carterhaugh, 
For young Tam Lin is there. 


It should be noted that the girl’s family all stand aside from her in her disgrace. 
She appeals first to her mother : 


“O mother, hast brought my golden ball 
And come to set me free ? ” ° 


But her mother and all the rest of her kin “‘ have come to see her hanged, and hangéd 
she shall be.’’ And her appeal is in vain till the lover appears with the golden ball. 
In a curious American-negro variant of this English folk-tale, bearing considerable 
traces of rhymed verse, (see Old Rabbit the Voodoo, 1893, by Miss M. A. Owen), the 
magical cHaracter of ball and giver is preserved. The ball is given to the child of 
a negro on the day of her birth by a “ conjur-man ” (magician) disguised as a beggar. 
He hangs it round the infant’s neck, and she must never break the string, for the 
ball has had the magical effect of turning her into a beautiful white girl. Her mother 
dies, a step-mother cuts the string and steals the ball, and the girl not only changes 
into a negress but is accused of having murdered the missing white girl and so is 
brought to the gallows. She cries: 


**O daddy, fine dat gol’en ball, 
Ur yo’ see me hang "pun de gallus-tree ! ” 


But “he go by,” and so with all the rest, including her “ beau.” The beggarman 
now reappears ; presents the golden ball to the maiden, upon which her beauty and 
whiteness are restored ; he tells his tale, convicts the thief, who is summarily hanged 
instead, and leads the girl away. Her friends try to make it up with her and call 
her back, but the beggarman, now transformed into a beautiful youth, carries her 
off into a hill, which opens to receive, and closes behind, them. This is a particularly 
interesting variant, as suggesting that in an early form of the story a fairy lover— 
as in “Tam Lane ’——may have been the secret cause of her trouble. As to the 
punishment of her crime, both in the old romances and old ballads the penalty for 
a maiden’s incontinence was death by burning, and in both Scottish and Danish 
ballads it is frequently the girl’s relatives who enforce it. In the Danish ballad of 
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Medelwold and Sidselille the guilty pair are both threatened with execution by the 
girl’s royal mother : 


Then high on gallows hang shall he, 
And blaze below the pile for thee ! 


The gallows may conceivably have been substituted by balladists for the pyre, 
as the girl’s punishment, about the period when in real history burning began to 
be reserved for those arch-criminals—witches and heretics. The third form in which 
the ‘‘ Golden Ball ” story is found is as folk-drama. A few years ago, I noted down 
from old Mrs. Thompson, a cottager at Churchtown, the old part of Southport, a 
description of ‘‘ The Golden Ball” as acted by herself when a young girl, with her 
companions, in her uncle’s cart-house, and also by grown-up people in the school- 
room at Blowick—another outlying part of Southport—when she was about eleven. 
She had forgotten how the ball was lost and also how the sweetheart recovered it 
(perhaps neither was explained in the play) but said that the girl had been lent the 


ball to play with, and if she lost it “‘ she had to be hung.”’ She loses it and tells her 
mother : 
“‘O mother, mother, I have lost the golden ball ! ” 


The mother replies sternly : 
“* Thou wilt have to be hung.” 


A trial scene follows, with judge and jury, and the girl is condemned. I noted 
the next portion verbatim : 


“‘ Then come the time o’ hangin’—the gallus-tee it was called. Next was the time came : 


‘ Hangman, hangman, —_ the rope, 
I see my mother comin’ 
Mother, mother, ’ave you brought my golden ball ? 
Or ‘ave you come to see me hanged 
Upon the gallus-tee ?’” 


[The usual formula follows till the sweetheart appears and replies :] 


“*T have brought thy golden ball, 
But I have not come to see thee hanged 
Upon the gallus-tee.’ 


Then he pizents ’er with the ball, an’ hugs ’er and takes ’er away.” 


Mrs. Thompson graphically described the “ gallus-tee ’’ and the dress of the girl. 
“* She looks for all the world like the girl in ‘ The Sign of the Cross,’ with a bit of a 
thing round ‘er shoulders, to be old-fashioned, and she clasps ‘er ’ands and looks 
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up so pitiful, first at the gallus and then at ’er family. An’ they all look so scornful 
and bitter at ‘er—except the sweetheart.”” This performance was got up by the 
villagers themselves, and had evidently made a great impression on her, it being 
“so sad that it made her cry.” Child connects the English ballad of “ The Maid 
freed from the Gallows ”’ with various north- and south-European forms of a 
“ransom ” ballad in which a maiden has been carried off by corsairs, or sold into 
slavery. Her kindred are too mean or cold-hearted to pay the price of her ransom, 
but the lover or husband reckons no sacrifice too great to redeem her. The motif 
of this story appears to be that the ties of kinship are as nothing compared with the 
bond between lovers. Child considers the English versions of ‘‘O hangman, hold 
thy hand awhile ”’ to be “ defective and distorted ” forms of this story, presumably 
because (1) no explanation is given of the girl’s plight ; (2) she figures as a criminal 
instead of an innocent person ; (3) her kindred display, in place of mere coldness of 
heart or avarice, positive hatred and spite against her. But if one accepts the sym- 
bolic character of the golden ball, and assumes the folk-tale to be not of later date 
than the ballad, the English ballad is seen no longer as a distortion of the captured 
maiden story but to have an independent motif as a tale of a love-disaster much 
akin to the Scottish ‘‘ Lady Maisry,” though with a happier ending. The “ prick’ty 
bush ” of the chorus (which may have been borrowed from an earlier song) throws 
further light upon this, as the prickly bush is familiar in English and Scottish ballads 
as the symbol of unhappy love: 


I thrust my hand into the bush, 
Thinking a sweet rose there to find ; 
I pricked my fingers to the bone, 
And left the sweetest rose behind. 


See ‘‘ The Prickly Rose ” in Christie's Traditional Ballad Airs ; and compare also 
the stealing of the “Sprig of Thyme” with the loss of the golden ball. Compare 
the “ Prickly Bush ”’ refrain also with the “ Bonny Broom ”’ lament : 


Oh, the broom, the bonny, bonny broom, 
The broom it makes full sore. 


One may guess that a song-title preserved in The Complaynt ot Scotland, ‘‘ The 
Brier it binds so soir,” also indicates a ballad on the same theme, There may possibly 
also be in the “ prickly bush ” some memory—from Scottish ballads—of the fire 
kindled with “ thistle and thorn ” or “ fern and whin”’ as fitting for the “bold bonfire” 
prepared for other unfortunate damsels in the same extremity as the loser of the 
golden ball. There is a children’s game which, in Jacobs’ and (I gather) also Child’s 
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opinion, represents the débris of this ballad. This game of ‘‘ Mary Brown,” or “ Arise, 
daughter,” contains a similar dialogue-formula, in which there is, so to speak, a 
procession of relatives, culminating in the sweetheart. “‘ Mary Brown” begins ° 


“ Rise up, rise up, poor Mary Brown, 
To see your [father] going through "the town.” 


But Mary will only rise to see her sweetheart going through the town. This seems 
to be only a softened version of an older formula : 


Rise, daughter, rise and stand dhe 05 your feet, 
To see your dear [father] lie dead in yon field. 


A Westmorland version is as follows : 


ARISE, DAUGHTER ELLEN. 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. KESWICK, CUMBERLAND, 
CnHorus. 
“A - rise, daugh-ter El - len, and are your see your 


mo-ther lie dead in yon —o I won’t rise and standup-on my 


[or at your 
feet...... To see my dear mo- ther lie dead in yon field.” 


The formula is repeated for the other relatives in the same way, but, when it comes 
to the sweetheart, daughter Ellen replies : 


“Oh yes, I will rise and stand upon my feet 
To see my dear sweetheart lie dead in yon field!” 


—the proper action—not always preserved—being that daughter Ellen breaks 
frantically through the ring which surrounds her, to reach her lover. The resemblance 
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of this game to “‘ The Maid freed from the Gallows” lies only, I think, in the formula. 
There is a Swedish ring-game, “‘ Fair Gundela,” given in Halliwell’s Popular Rhymes, 
1849, which seems more nearly akin and which brings out the motif of the English 
game more clearly : 
Fair Gundela sits within a circle of dancers imitating the action of rowing. 
The Ring : ‘‘ Why row ye so, why row ye so, Fair Gundela ? ” 
Gundela; ‘‘ Sure I may row, ay sure I may row, 
While groweth the grass all summer through.” 
The Ring : ‘‘ But now I’ve speired that your father’s dead, Fair Gundela.” 
Gundela; ‘‘ What matters my father, -~. mother lives still— 
Ah, thank heaven for that ! 


The Ring : “‘ But now I’ve speired that your mother’s dead.” 
Gundela ; ‘‘ What matters my mother, my brother lives still,” etc 


The same formula continues till the ring has speired that her sweetheart is dead, 
whereupon Gundela casts her veil over her face and sinks down overwhelmed with 
grief : 

Gundela; “ Say, can it be true which ye now tell to me— 
That my sweetheart’s no more? Ah, God pity me!” 
The Ring : “ But now I’ve speired that your father lives still, Fair Gundela.”’ 
Gundela ; ‘‘ What matters my father! My sweetheart’s no more!” 
The Ring : ‘‘ But now I’ve speired that your mother lives still.” 
Gundela ; ‘‘ What matters my mother! My sweetheart’s no more!” 


And so on till Gundela is told that her sweetheart lives still : 


Gundela: “ Say, can it be true which ye tell to me now— 
That my sweetheart lives still ? 
Thank , thank God for that!” 


The veil is cast away, the circle broken, and the drama concludes with merriment 
and noise. 

The motif of this Swedish game and “ Rise, daughter,” alike, is the same as that 
which finds artless expression in ‘‘ Logie o’ Buchan ” : 


“* Though I lo’e them as weel as a dochter should do 
They are no half so dear to me, Jamie, as you!” 


But I cannot see any further connection between these ring-games and the ballads 
of a ransoming sweetheart than the showing-up of the difference between family 
affection and the lover’s devotion. Finally, Newell is, I think, wrong in connecting 
the “ Lazy Mary ” of New York children’s play with ‘‘ Mary Brown ”’ (see his Games 
and Songs of American Children). The ‘‘ Lazy Mary ” who will not get up for break- 
fast, dinner, or supper, till for supper she is offered “‘ a nice young man with rosy 
cheeks " should rather be compared with the “‘ Shepherd, come home to your break- 
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fast ” dialogue collected in Dorset by Mr. Hammond (see Journal, Vol. iii, p. 122). 
“Lazy Mary ”’ seems to be a relic of this song (or game, as it may once have been) 
with the sexes reversed for little girls’ play.—A. G. G. 


There is a “ Prickly Bush” tune in Journal of the Irish Folk-Song Society, Vol. 
xiii, a variant of ‘‘ Love’s young Dream.” It is interesting to see that the first tune 
of the two taken from the late Mr. Hammond’s manuscript collection has a distinct 
connection with certain airs sung to ‘‘ The Sprig of Thyme ”’ or “‘ The Seeds of Love,” 
the words of which are clearly symbolical. This strengthens Miss Gilchrist’s theory 
(which is equally mine) that ‘‘ The Prickly Bush ”’ is allegorical. The second of 
Mr. Hammond’s tunes is a variant of ‘“‘ The Briery Bush ” in Folk-Songs from Somerset 
(5th series), where there are annotations on the song. There is a poor tune to “ The 
Maid freed from the Gallows ”’ in Child’s Ballads, sung in North Carolina. There 
is a Westphalian ballad, with a good tune to it, in Der Zupfgeigenhansl (F. Hofmeister, 
Leipzig, 1912). This begins ‘‘O Schipmann, O Schipmann.”’ Some enemy beseeches 
the skipper to upset his boat and drown the dark-brown maiden on board. The girl 
protests that her father will not let her drown, and she calls upon him to sell his red 
coat and save her young life. The father refuses and shouts “‘ Let the dark-brown 
maiden sink to the bottom, O skipper!” The girl in vain calls upon her brother to 
sell his bright sword on her behalf, for he makes the same answer. She then calls 
to her sweetheart to sell himself to the skipper as steersman. He consents, crying 
“Let the dark-brown maiden land, O skipper!” (‘‘Lat du dat swartbrun Maken 
to Lanne gahn, o Schipmann!”) The Westphalian tune—in curtailed form—is 
here given, to compare with the Westmorland air, “‘ Arise, Daughter Ellen,” noted 
at Keswick by Miss Gilchrist. When the Keswick air is put into common time some 
curious likenesses appear between the two tunes. In particular, phrase (d) of the 
German air is much the same as the refrain of the English one. And this sets one 
wondering concerning the migration of ballads, nursery songs and games. It is 
here worth mentioning that in the last years of Elizabeth’s reign the copper-mines 
at Coniston were developed by a flourishing company of Germans, who had their 
smelting-houses at Keswick, settled in that neighbourhood and round about Kendal, 
as well as Coniston, and married into the best dalesfolk families.* These mine- 
workers have left their names (Austrian, Styrian, Tyrolese,) in the parish registers 
of Hawkshead, Coniston, etc. It is obvious that such settlers must have introduced 
some of their own stories, rhymes, games and snatches of song amongst the North- 


she has found in J. C. Cox’s Parish Registers.—L. oe 
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country families into which they married, and this fact may help to explain the 
mysterious appearance of un-British folk-stuff with which our collectors are some- 
times confronted, more especially in relation to children’s traditional songs, games 
and tales. Besides the Westphalian version I know of two other very interesting 
and quite distinct German traditional versions of the ballad under discussion. One 
is called “ Liebesprobe”’ (“‘ Ach Schiffmann, lieber Schiffmann, halt, halt, halt, 
halt, halt, halt !”’) and is from North Germany. The other is called ‘‘ Die Losge- 
kaufte ” (‘‘ Ach, Schiffer, lieber Schiffer, stoss noch nicht ab, und mache Halt !”’). 
Both these versions are in Deutsche Volkslieder mit ihren Original-Weisen, collected 
and edited by W. von Zuccalmaglio, A. Kretzschmer, etc. (Berlin, 1840). In January 
and February of 1895 there appeared an interesting correspondence in the Atheneum, 
concerning “‘ The Golden Ball ” and “‘ The Prickly Bush ” songs and tales. Amongst 
the chief correspondents were the Rev. Edmund Venables and Mr. Sidney Addy. 
The discussion arose from the quotation of the rhyme beginning : 


“O sister, sister, ’ave you found my golden balls, 
Oh, ‘ave you found my key?” 


introduced by Mr. Morley Roberts in Red Earth. Mr. Addy, in his letter to the 
Atheneum, gives a ‘“‘ Golden Ball” story taken down by himself in Derbyshire. 
In this a mother gives her two daughters each a golden ball which they must never 
lose, for if they do so they will be hanged. The elder girl sends her ball twice into 
a blacksmith’s shop. Twice he returns it to her, threatening to keep it if she lets 
it go again. She lets it go the next day and he refuses to give it up, so she is led 
to the gallows-tree. We seem here to have a suggestion of a duel between the 
“coal-black smith”’ and the maiden, such as forms the basis of the numerous British 
and foreign ballads of which ‘‘ The Two Magicians ” or “ Coal-Black Smith ” is a 
traditional survival (see Journal, Vol. i, p. 50, and Folk-Songs from Somerset.) Cf. 
also the Celtic story to which I refer in Journal, Vol. iv, No. 14, p. 46, about the boy 
Ceudach’s ball, which he lost in the house of a woman who was a silver-worker and, 
like the smith, a magician.—L. E. B. 


O SCHIPMANN. 


WESTPHALIAN BALLAD, 
From Der Zupfgeigenhansl. (LE1pziG, 1912.) 


go - den Dank la du Li scrips rim_ - me gahn, un dat swart-brun 


Ma - ken to Grun - ne O  Schip- o Schip- mann!” 


* The girl uses phrase te): in ber reply, twice over. The heartless relations and the sweetheart answer 
her in the same phrase, using it once only, and they end with the (4) refrain, addressed to the skipper. 


“oO Schip- mann, o Schip - mann! Oo mann du, vor 
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NOTE ON THE CAROL “THE FIRST NOWELL.” 


By ANNIE G. GILCHRIST. 


Last summer, while staying at Orton—an out-of-the-world Westmorland village 
where some old-time customs have lingered until days still remembered by old 
inhabitants—I made friends with old Willie Wilson, a village musician of the old 
school, who until forty years ago—when an organ was installed—led the singing 
in the gallery of the parish church with his voice and bass-fiddle. He was an in- 
teresting old fellow, and he lent me some ancient MS. tune-books—the earliest dated 
1701—which had descended to him from a predecessor and had once been used by 
the village choir. While looking through these I made a discovery which may 
throw light upon the origin of the traditional carol-tune known as “ The First Nowell.” 

This tune was first printed—so far as is known—in Sandys’ Collection of Christmas 
Carols, 1833, from which collection it passed in an amended form into others. It 
has become one of the most familiar of our English carols since Bramley and Stainer’s 
collection—issued in penny numbers by Novello—brought it into general use among 
church choirs and schools. Critically examined, it is a poor tune, full of repetition, 
for it consists of one 8-bar phrase sung three times over—with hardly any variation 
—for each verse, and containing within itself more repetition—thus suggesting that 
a part of the tune had been forgotten by the singer. It is also a tune which has 
puzzled students of folk-song by its unlikeness to other English folk-tunes, par- 
ticularly in its unusual close on the third of the key. And, so far as I know, no 
variants have yet turned up except that lately noted by Mr. Sharp in Cornwall, 
(see Journal, Vol. v, p. 26), which occupies a position about midway between this 
tune and a “ Wassail Song ”’ from the same locality (Vol. v, p. 28). 

Sandys’ tune may have been originally derived from this ‘‘ Wassail”’ tune. On 
the other hand, I have found, in one of these old books at Orton, a melody very like 
the 8-bar strain of which ‘‘ The First Nowell ”’ is formed, in the treble part of a tune 
for the “ Christmas Hymn,” “ Hark, hark what news the angels bring ” : 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


(TREBLE AND TENOR Parts.) 


THE TREBLE FROM Mary DeEnt’s MS. TUNE BOOK, WITH DATE 1820. 
THE TENOR FROM SEPTIMUS RiGG’s MS. TUNE BOOK, WITH DATE 1807. 


+ 

- 

cS] 


THE FIRST NOWELL. 


From Sanpys’ CoLLectIon, 1833. 


One might suppose that this ‘‘ Christmas Hymn” tune had been based upon 
the carol-tune, were it not for the fact that the treble—in which the resemblance 
is found—is not the air, which (as was usual until about a century ago) is assigned 
to the tenor part. It is difficult to believe that a folk-tune already in existence could 
or would have been used to harmonize a composed melody. The coincidence is 
therefore either purely fortuitous, or else the carol-tune—as I incline to think—is 
merely an imperfect remembrance of a once popular Christmas hymn. There is in 
Sandys’ collection another much repeating tune, ‘‘ This new Christmas Carol,” which 
equally suggests a failure of memory on the part of the singers. 

The two old MS. books in which the above treble and tenor parts respectively 
are written date from about the beginning of last century. (The bass tune-book 
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belonging to the set is missing.) The tune, which is directed to be sung also to 
Psalm 100, is written in each book in the same neat hand. A water-mark in the 
tenor book is 1796, and one in the treble, 1810. The tune itself is obviously of the 
eighteenth century, but I have so far been unable to identify it.* (It has a general 
likeness in structure to Orlando Gibbons’ “‘ Angels’ Song ’’—the tune of another 
and earlier Christmas hymn, by George Wither.) As the “ First Nowell” strain 
forms the second half of the treble part, it seems possible that the second rather 
than the first half had been remembered, from having been repeated as chorus and 
thus more firmly fixed in the mind. The close upon the third of the major mode 
is also easily explained if the tune was originally a secondary part. 

Willie Wilson himself had never heard this old tune to “ Hark, hark what news,” 
though when it was sung to him he at once remarked upon the likeness of the treble 
part to ‘‘ The First Nowell.”” It had evidently been discarded before his day in favour 
of the tune he called ‘‘ Old ‘ Hark’ ”’—a more elaborate composition, with repeats 
for the different voices, which is the one printed to “ Hark, hark what news ”’ by 
Davies Gilbert in 1823, and Sandys in 1833. It was inserted by Sandys “ to show 
the manner in which the carol-singers sing in parts.”” It was a very painful manner, 
judging by the crude and faulty harmonies reproduced by both Gilbert and Sandys ! 
(Willie Wilson had a better copy, with the air transferred to the treble, in one of his 
later MS. books.) 

I have come to the conclusion that the “ First Nowell” tune is a relic of this 
singing in parts, in which by an accident the treble and not the tenor melody has 
been transmitted to a later generation, probably by one of the treble singers.— 

—A. G.G. 


* I have since traced the tune to Jeremiah Clarke. It is the melody of one of four hymns “ sett” by 
him in Henry Playford’s Divine Companion—the first edition of which was issued in 1701. (Others, Mr, 
Kidson tells me, are dated 1709, 1715, and 1722.) It is set to ‘‘ An Hymn for Christmas Day,”’ beginning : 


What words, what voices can we bring, 
Which way our accents raise 

To welcome the misterious King 

And sing a Saviour’s praise. 


This Divine Companion version of the tune is in two parts—Cantus and Bassus—and is really an elabo- 
rated form of Clarke’s tune to Psalm cxvii (in the same work), now known as “‘ St. Magnus.” The plain 
psalm-tune was apparently not considered sufficiently ornate for ‘“‘ An Hymn for Christmas Day.” The 
Cantus (air) has been considerably altered in the Orton form of the tune—partly to adapt it to the longer 
metre of “‘ Hark, hark what news”’ (8.8.8.8. in place of 8.6.8.6.) and perhaps also to accommodate the new 
yay geen — = have been added at the same time, probably by a later hand than Clarke's, as he 
died in 1707.—A. G. G. 
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NOTE ON “O CAN YE SEW CUSHIONS.” 


By Lucy E. Broapwoop. 


THOSE who are familiar with Gaelic as well as Lowland Scottish songs will, no doubt, 
have recognized that the tune of the old nursery-song or lullaby “‘O can ye sew 
Cushions ?” is the same as the air “ Crodh Chailein” (‘‘ Colin’s Cattle”) which 
has for many generations been a favourite lullaby and funeral dirge in the Western 
Highlands. But it has not, apparently, been pointed out that the chorus to the 
version of ““O can ye sew Cushions?” in Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum (re- 
printed in Chamber’s Songs of Scotland prior to Burns) has retained not only the 
tune but the words of a second Highland song, namely the very interesting and 
primitive “Oran Talaidh an Eich-Uisge”’ (“ The Lullaby of the Water-Horse ”’). 
This is one of three old Skye songs (all lullabies, supposed to be sung by the Water- 
Kelpie), which were noted by Miss Frances Tolmie (see Journal, Vol. iv, No. 16, 
pp. 160-3). The neighing refrain ‘‘ Hee-o, wee-o,”’* etc., in the English text seems 
quite pointless ; but, when compared with the Gaelic original, the grafting together 
of the two Highland lullabies becomes clear and the chorus invested with some 
importance, seeing that in the Highland “‘ Water-Horse ’’ we have an ancient Norse 
survival, and that the poor “ Kelpie,”’ neighing his child to sleep, was the lonely 
husband of “ brown-haired Morag” who, homesick, fled, to live on dry land once 
more ; regardless of the tender lamentations of her forsaken merman.—L. E. B, 


* “ Heigh O, heugh O” in Songs of the North.—A. G. G. 


APPENDIX. 


THE LITTLE WEE CROODIN’ DOO; or, LORD RONALD; 
[LORD RANDAL), page 117. 


The following interesting Irish and Italian versions of the above ballad-story 
were kindly contributed by their collector, Mr. A. Martin Freeman, after the main 
part of this Journal had gone to press. The Irish air is a fairly close variant of the 
Somerset “ Lord Rendal” tune, of which there are several versions in Journal, 
Vol. ii, No. 6, pp. 29-32, though the Irish text differs considerably from the texts 
there given. The Italian ballad here given, like the German one, “‘ Die Schlangen- 
kéchin,”’ quoted on page 120 of this Journal, is unusual in representing a girl as the 
poisoned victim. In Italy, where according to Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco the 
ballad has always been very popular, the poisonous food is generally “ roasted eels.” 
The salad-leaf conjures up a new terror! Child gives a good many Italian references, 
inconveniently scattered throughout the five volumes of his large edition of English 
and Scottish Ballads. In Vol. i, under the head of “ Lord Randal,” he quotes a 
pot-pourri from a Veronese broadside of the date 1629. This shows that the ballad 
was popular in Italy more than 250 years ago; for the last but one of the frag- 
ments which make up the medley happens to be the first three lines of “ L’Avve- 
lenato,” very nearly as they are sung at the present day, and these are introduced 
by a summary of the story: 


“To vo’ finire con questa d’un amante 
Tradito dail’ amata. 
Oh che 1’é si garbata 
A cantarla in ischiera : 
‘ Dov’ andastu iersera, 
Figliuol mio ricco, savio e gentile ? 
Dov’ andastu iersera ?"’ 


Child states that the Italian ballad was first recovered in 1865 by Dr. Bolza, from 
the singing of very young girls at Loveno. Since then good copies have been found 
in Venice, Pisa, etc.—L. E. B.—{Ep.] 


WHERE WERE YOU ALL DAY, MY OWN PURTEE BOY. 


SuNG By ConcHuBHAR O (LABOURER), 


Noted by A. Martin Freeman. at BaLLyvourney, Co, Cork, IRELAND, Oct. 5TH, 1914. 
Slow. 
Where were you all day, my own pur-tee boy? Where were you all day, my 


4 


ae Variants of last line ; 


am sick my heart, and I'd, &c. 


am sick in my heart and I’d want to ae down.” 


2 ‘‘ What did you get from your wife, my own purtee boy ? 
What did you get from your wife, my true loving joy ? ”’ 
‘“‘ I got bread and cold poison, mother, dress my bed soon ; 
I am sick-in my heart, and I’d want to lie down.” 


3 ‘‘ What’ll you lave your wife ? ”’ [as before] 
“ The gates of Hell opened.” 


4 ‘‘ What’ll you lave your father ? ” 
coach and four horses.” 


5 ‘‘ What’ll you lave your brother?” 
keys of my stores.” 


6 What’ll you lave your sister?” 
My cows and farm.” 


What’ll you lave your mother ? ” 
“* The world is wide.” 


8 ‘‘ Where will you be buried ? ” 
“In the church of Kilkenny, and make my hole deep, 

A stone to my head and a flag to my feet, 
And lave me down easy, and I'll take a long sleep. 
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From the same singer I took down two verses—all he could remember—in 
Irish. They translate the English fairly closely, but in the Irish version the boy 
says: “I got eels with salt on them, and poison pounded up among them.”” The 
singer did not know the name “ Randal ” or “ Rendal,”’ nor had he any title for the 
song, as he follows the ancient Irish fashion of designating every song by its first 
line. The tune to both versions was the same, except that I never heard him sing 
variant (2) to the Irish words, and that in singing the Irish words he often put a 
grace note on F and pushed up to the minim A in the last line. In the final verse, 
with its extra line, he would sing something quite formless, so that sometimes the 
last line could not be fitted on to what he had sung and he had to improvise that 
also. He never sang this verse twice alike, nor did he ever sing anything that sug- 
gested its possible form.—A. F. M. 


Cf. the above text from County Cork with one of eleven verses, learnt from a young 
Kerry girl, about the year 1868 (“‘ Lord Randal,” Text H, in Child’s Ballads). There 
are many points of likeness between the two, one being the irregular final verse, 
which in the Kerry text runs: 


“Where shall I make it, my own pretty boy ? 
Where shall I make it, my comfort and joy ?” 
* Above in the churchyard. and dig it down deep, 

Put a stone to my head and a flag to my feet, 
And leave me down easy until I’ll take a long sleep.” 


—L.E.B, 


DOVE ANDASHTI IERI SERA? 


SuNG By DoMINICA PERSI (IN SERVICE), 
Noted by A. Martin Freeman FROM PIPERNO, ROMAGNA, ITALY, FEB. 18TH, 1915. 


2 “Ché cena fu la tua? 
Bella brunetta, etc.” 
foglia d’insalata. 
Bella brunetta, etc. 
Una foglia d’insalata.” 


3 ‘Ch’ é@ cena avvelanata!” [as before) 
“ Andade a chiama lo notaro.” 


4 “Ché t’ @ le fa lo notaro?” 
“ Pe’ f4 lo teshtamento.” 


5 “ Ché ce lassa a patto?” i‘ 


6 ‘‘ Ché ce lassa a mammada ? ” 
“Lo bastone della vecchiaja.” 


* See note on page 248. 
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TRANSLATION. 


1 “‘ Where did you go last night, 
Pretty brunette? Tell me, Lone vose, and poor little rose. 
Where did you go last night 
“I went to a supper, 
Pretty brunette, etc. 
I went to a supper.” 


2 “‘ What did you have for supper ? ”’ [as before) 
“A leaf of salad.” 


3 ‘‘ Which is a poisoned supper! ”’ 
“Goan 


4 “‘ What is the notary for?” 
“‘To make my will.” 


5 ‘* What do you leave to your father?” 


6 ‘‘ What do you leave to your mother ?”’ 
“The staff of old age.” 


Asked whether there might not be different words for the refrain in the second 
half of the verse, the singer answered that she thought she had dictated it correctly. 
When asked why she said “a farla”’ and not “a fare una cena,” she answered 
“ Because it is past.” ‘‘ Patto””’ and “ mammada ”’ are for “ tuo padre ” and “ tua 
mamma.” Similarly, in another of her songs, ‘‘ maridomo ” stood for ‘‘ mio marito.”’ 
I must leave it to those who may be skilled in the dialect of Piperno, Romagna, to 
explain other difficulties. An obvious emendation is to read “ scena ” (in the sense 
of “cena ”’) wherever the word occurs. But as I am not competent to edit the 
text, consisting of dialect infected with literary Italian, I have not touched it. 

—A. M. F. 

“ L’Avvelenato ” of Dr. Bolza’s collecting begins : 

** Déve si sta jersira, 
Figliuol mio caro, fiorito e gentil ? 
Déve st sta jersiva ?”’ 
sta dalla mia dama ; 
Signéra Mama, mio core sta mal ! 
Sén sté dalla mia dama ; 
Ohime ! ch’io moro, ohimé !”’ 
and a Venetian version, also quoted by Child, (from whose Ballads the above verse 
is taken), gives a very similar refrain to the second half of the stanza. Probably, 
therefore, Dominica Persi’s repetition of ‘‘ Bella brunetta, etc.,” has replaced some 
forgotten words of the same kind as those beginning “ Signora Mama.”—L. E. B. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE, 


GAVIN GREIG, M.A. 


BORN FEBRUARY IOTH, 1856. DIED AUGUST 3IST, I9T4. 


Mr. GAVIN GREIG, a member of this Society and widely known as an authority on 
Scottish Folk-Song, died on the 31st of August, 1914, at the age of 58 years. He 
was all his life associated with the North-East of Scotland—born in the county of 
Aberdeen, educated at Aberdeen University, and doing the work of his life as a 
schoolmaster at Whitehill, in the parish of New Deer, Aberdeenshire. In this purely 
rural situation, which he never sought to change, his intellectual interests were 
numerous and varied. He was a very appreciative student of the English classics, 
especially in poetry. He was an accomplished musician, specially skilled as a pianist 
and organist ; and for many years he devoted much energy to the cultivation of 
choral music, training rural choirs to produce classical works with very marked 
success. Then he turned to the production of original work both in literature and 
music. His poetical efforts were known to his friends, and a good many of them 
found wider publication, though they were never collected. Some songs and anthems 
and many accompaniments proceeded from his pen. Fiction also came within his 
province, five novels in all being produced by him. A harmonized setting of a number 
of Burns’s, songs, called ‘‘ The 25th,” was specially intended for Burns Anniver- 
saries ; while the literary and the musical elements were combined in two musical 
dramas—“ Queen Mary” and “ Prince Charlie.” But his most popular original 
work was reached in ‘“ Mains’s Wooin’”’ and ‘“‘ Mains Again ’—dramas of simple 
Scottish rural life, widely accepted as vivid and faithful transcripts of the reality 
itself. 

But the greatest work that he undertook was not destined to be published in his 
lifetime. Some eleven years ago the New Spalding Club, an Aberdeen antiquarian 
association, had before it a proposal to collect and print old local songs and music. 
Mr. Greig’s interest in the native minstrelsy being known, he was consulted about 
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the scheme. He was at first doubtful whether sufficient traditional material existed 
to justify the undertaking ; but enquiry by and by convinced him that there was 
scope for it, and later labour revealed abundant material. In 1905 he undertook 
the production of a volume to be printed by the Club, and at the same time the 
present writer, in response to Mr. Greig’s request, was appointed his collaborator 
in the work of collecting and editing. The object was simply to gather and faith- 
fully record from the memory of the people, chiefly in the North-East of Scotland, 
all that could still be found of traditional songs and tunes. In this work of collection 
both editors have laboured independently and in separate districts; and they 
found that, though the old tunes and words had withdrawn from public gaze, and 
were never heard or recognized in musical assemblies, there were many old and 
middle-aged people that remembered them. Very soon Mr. Greig’s interest in the 
subject became keen and strong ; and his genial spirit easily gained the confidence 
of the shyest singer. After a few years he spread his net more widely by a series 
of weekly articles on the subject in a local newspaper, which brought him into con- 
tact with many new contributors both of songs and airs. He used to mention it as 
a very significant fact that a man could live among the country people, as he had 
done, from childhood to middle life, in close association with them, and learn prac- 
tically nothing about their traditional minstrelsy. Yet for years now he has known 
much more about these old words and airs than any previous collector has ever 
done ; and he used jocularly to say that, if he should feel humbled for his earlier 
ignorance, he had surely made ample atonement. 

The work of gathering materials on any scale that could be considered reasonably 
complete took much longer time than the editors had anticipated ; but its results were 
also beyond their expectations, both in character and in quantity. Their combined 
contributions now amount to fully 3,500 records of words, including, of course 
fragmentary specimens as well as many versions of the same song or ballad. Their 
records of tunes, also including all versions, come to about 3,000. The redaction 
of this material has been in progress for the last two or three years, but was retarded 
by Mr. Greig’s failing health, which had begun a year and a half or more before his 
death. Plans and arrangements, however, had been fully discussed and settled 
between the editors ; and in particular it had been decided that a volume should 
first be undertaken to include only the words and music recovered for the ancient 
narrative ‘‘ ballads,”” as understood in Child’s classical collection, a large body of 
which has been obtained. Arrangements are being made by the surviving editor 
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for this volume to appear without unnecessary delay ; and it is intended that another 
containing lyrical Folk-Songs should follow at a later date. 

The leading object from the first has been to do equal justice to both traditional 
words and traditional tunes ; and it is the first time that Scottish songs have been 
so treated. The Ballads have been hitherto collected and published with little or 
no recognition of their airs, and even spoken of as if they were mere “ recited ’’ 
poems ; while other Folk-Songs have been similarly dealt with, or else passed by 
as too slight and rude to deserve printing. As to the Scottish tunes, they have been 
published in plenty ; but their most distinctive traditional features have been, 
since the eighteenth century, mercilessly filed down into the forms of modern har- 
monic melody and its modes, so that Scottish Song-Books, even when giving tradi- 
tional airs, only partially represent the actual traditional music of Scotland. From 
the first it was resolved that this collection should faithfully record the words and 
tunes just as they were sung; and Mr. Greig’s work for it was constantly guided 
by this principle. 

Mr. Greig occasionally lectured on the subject of Folk-Song, not only to popular 
audiences but also to learned Societies ; and some of these lectures were printed 
and put into the hands of Folk-Song students, in the form of Folk-Song in Buchan 
and Traditional Minstrelsy of the North-East of Scotland. The newspaper articles 
were also reprinted in two handsome volumes entitled Folk-Song in the North-East, 
and presented to fellow-students of Folk-Song by the aid of a Research Grant given 
by the Carnegie Trustees. 

Mr. Greig was a man of quick wit and bright humour, which gave a special 
charm to his lectures, his conversation, and his letters. Friends and correspondents, 
some of whom were among the leading contributors to this Journal, will much miss 
his happy communications ; and the study of Scottish Folk-Song is not likely to 
find another worker combining so many elements of fitness for its appreciation on 
all its sides. 


JAMES B. DUNCAN, M.A. 


THE MANsE, LYNTURK, ALFORD, ABERDEENSHIRE. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 


THE following are amongst recent Folk-Song publications. For other works, consult 
the Annual Reports for 1913 and 1914 in this Journal. 

The Music of Hindostan, by ARTHUR H. Fox-StRANGways. (Clarendon Press, 
Oxford.) 

[A work of the utmost scientific value, being a scholarly study of the Indian 
scale-system, etc., with many examples of folk-songs of the East analysed 
and compared with those of the West.] 

English Folk-Chanteys, collected, and arranged with piano-accompaniments, 
by Cecit J. SHarp. (Schott & Co.; Simpkin & Co. 5s.) 

English Folk-Song and Dance, by FRANK Kipson and Mary NEAL. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 33.) 

[A handbook in two parts; Mr. Kidson being responsible for the first section, 
and Miss Neal for the second.] 


CURRENT NUMBERS OF : 
Butletti del Centre Excursionista de Catalunya. (Barcelona.) 
(Containing interesting Catalonian folk-songs and airs.] 
Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde. 18** Jahrgang, Heft 1 und 2. (Basle.) 
The “ Brage.”” No. VII, for 1912. (Helsingfors.) 
Journal of the Welsh Folk-Song Society. 
Journal of the Irish Folk-Song Society. 


RECENT PRESENTATIONS TO THE FOLK-SONG SOCIETY ARE : 
English Country Dances, for Children’s Performance, selected and edited by 
FRANK Kipson ; the tunes arranged for pianoforte by P. E. FLETCHER, 
(J. Curwen & Sons, Berners Street, London. 2s.) 
National Songs and Dances of the Allies (as used by the Guild of Play), by Mrs. 
C. W. Kimmins. (Curwen. 2s.) 
Jack-a-Dandy. An Elizabethan Village-Play, by D. B. Hunt. (Curwen. 9d.) 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1933. 


N excellent Report of a year’s work can again be presented to our subscribers, 
the activities of the Society being maintained, and twelve new members intro- 
duced, bringing the total now on the books to 255. 

We have, however, to deplore the loss of several subscribers through death, and 
amongst them Sir William Preece, K.C.B., F.R.S., who was not only a member of 
our Society, but also President of the Welsh Folk-Song Society. The genuine interest 
in Folk-Song shows no signs of diminishing, and the number of those who collect 
songs is larger than it has ever been. Among members who continue to give lectures 
on the subject may be mentioned: Mrs. Mary Davies, Miss A. G. Gilchrist, Lady 
Gomme, Mr. Clive Carey, Mr. Walter Ford, Mr. A. P. Graves, Mr. Frederick Keel, 
Mr. Frank Kidson, Mr. Cecil Sharp, and Dr. Vaughan Williams. 

Amongst the new compositions based on folk-tunes, which have been brought to 
a public hearing are: Dr. Vaughan Williams’ Five English Folk-Songs, for unaccom- 
panied chorus, and Mr. Clive Carey’s Fantasia, for violin and piano. 

It is gratifying to note that University and Municipal Libraries show an increasing 
desire to become members, and to secure back numbers of the Journals. 

Journal No. 17, which was published in January, 1913, contains a very interesting 
collection of songs from various counties, collected by Mr. George Butterworth and 
Mr. F. W. Jekyll. Journal No. 18, is now in the press, and will shortly be published. 
It is one of the largest and most varied numbers that has yet appeared, and must 
be regarded as a double number. 

The following members of the Committee retire under Rule VI, but being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-election: Miss L. E. Broadwood, Mrs. Walter Ford, Mrs. 
Frank Gibson, Lady Gomme, Sir Ernest Clarke, Mr, Frank Kidson, and Mr. J. A. 
Fuller-Maitland. 

After the formal business of the last annual meeting, held on February 15th, 1913, 
at Steinway Hall, a Recital of English Folk-Songs was given by Miss Dorothea Webb 
and Mr. Frederick Keel. This was followed by a very interesting lecture on Irish 
Folk-Songs by Mr. H. Plunket Greene, who also sang many songs by way of illus- 
tration. 
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The thanks of the Society are due to Messrs. Howard Howes & Co. for again acting 
as Hon. Auditors, and to the donors of the following books : 


CURRENT NUMBERS OF : 
Butletti de Centre Excursionista de Catalunya. Barcelona. 
Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde. Basle. 
Svenska Landsmal. Stockholm. 
The “ Brage.” Helsingfors. 
Journal of the Irish Folk-Song Society. 
Journal of the Welsh Folk-Song Society. 


ANNUAL REpoRT (28th) OF THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
Bulletin 53 (Chippewa Music ii). 
Bulletin 54 (Physiography of the Rio Grande Valley, etc.). 
By Cecit J. SHARP. 
Sword Dances of Northern England. Parts II and III, and Songs and Airs 
Morris Dance Tunes. Parts LX and X. 
The Morris Book. Part V. 
By R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMs, Mus. Doc. 
Five English Folk-Songs, arranged for unaccompanied Chorus. 
Tuirty INDIAN SonGs from the Punjab and Kashmir, recorded by RATAN DeEv1, 
with translations and introduction by ANADA K. CoOMARASWAMY, and a 
foreword by RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


By ALFRED M. HALE. 
Eight Studies on English Folk-Songs, for Pianoforte 
Three Studies on Cornish Folk-Songs, for Violin and Piano 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1934, 


HE Committee have the pleasure of reporting that, notwithstanding the many 
adverse influences of 1914, the Membership of the Society still maintains 
its strength, the number now on the books being 258 as against 255 reported last 
year. Amongst other Members whose deaths the Society has recently had to deplore 
are Mr. Gavin Greig, of Whitehill, New Deer, Aberdeenshire, who has done much 
valuable work on the lines laid down by this Society in preserving and collecting 
the Folk-Songs of Aberdeenshire and the North-East of Scotland ; and Mr. H. Lane 
Wilson, a well-known editor and singer of old English melodies. 

During the last five months of the year the Society has been deprived of the ser- 
vices of its devoted Honorary Secretary, Mr. Frederick Keel, who being on holiday 
in Bavaria when the war broke out, was detained by the Germans as a political 
prisoner, and is still interned with other Englishmen at the concentration camp at 
Ruhleben, near Spandau, Berlin. During Mr. Keel’s enforced absence from England 
the secretarial work of the Society is being kindly carried on by his wife, Mrs. Keel, 
acting in co-operation, when necessary, with other honorary officials of the Society. 

The systematic study of Folk-Song during the latter half of the year was neces- 
sarily seriously interfered with by the preoccupations connected with the War of 
nearly all the members of the committee, three of whom are now engaged in a mili- 
tary capacity. There is, notwithstanding, distinct progress to be noted in several 
directions through the sustained efforts of various painstaking students and col- 
lectors. Some of their researches will be embodied in forthcoming numbers of the 
Society’s Journal, whilst others have been published separately. 

The last Annual Business Meeting, held on March gth, 1914, was followed by the 
delivery by Miss A. G. Gilchrist—to whom the Committee are much indebted for 
several valuable contributions to the Journal—of a most interesting lecture on 
“ Sailors’ Songs and Chanties.”’ The vocal illustrations to this paper were attractively 
rendered by Miss Margaret Layton, Mr. Clive Carey, and a small chorus; Miss Lucy 
Broadwood and Miss M. Clemens acting as accompanists. Under existing circum- 
stances the Committee have decided that it wil] be better not to attempt any similar 
function this year, but to confine the proceedings of the Annual Meeting to the 
presentation of their Report and the Statement of Receipts and Expenditure, and 
to the re-election of the Honorary Officers. 
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During the year, Part 18 of the Society’s Journal (being the first part of Vol. V) 
has been issued to members in respect of the subscription for 1914. For the pre- 
paration of the materials contained in it the Society was indebted to Mr. Cecil J. 
Sharp, many valuable notes being added by himself and by other members of the 
Editing Committee. The collection of songs in this Part was of a very varied and 
extensive character, comprising carols, ballads, songs, and chanties. Some of the 
tunes were almost unknown, while others were interesting variants, hitherto un- 
published, of songs more familiar. The Part also contained a very useful and com- 
plete subject-index and general and alphabetical indexes to Vol. IV, for which the 
Society is indebted to Miss Barbara Cra’ster and Miss Lucy Broadwood respectively. 

Part 19 of the Journal, to be issued in respect of the subscription for 1915, is now 
in the printers’ hands, and will be issued shortly. It is being edited by Miss Lucy 
Broadwood, and will include contributions by herself, Miss A. G. Gilchrist, Mr. Clive 
Carey, Mr. Walter Ford, and Mr. A. Martin Freeman. It will contain, in addition, 
important papers on such special subjects as certain children’s game-songs, the well- 
known Christmas Carol ‘‘ Nowell, Nowell,’’ and some interesting narrative ballads 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The Society’s relations with other Folk-Song organizations both at home and 
abroad have been continued by the exchange of publications and in other ways, 
and the Society’s library has been enriched by several volumes of interest which 
have appeared during the year now under review. For these and all other help 
received in the furtherance of its objects the cordial thanks of the Society are due. 

The seven members of the Committee who retire by rotation on this occasion are 
Messrs. G. S. Kaye Butterworth, Clive Carey, Walter Ford, A. P. Graves, Frederick 
Keel, Cecil J. Sharp, and R. Vaughan Williams. Being eligible, they offer them- 
selves for re-election. 

The Statement of Receipts and Expenditure during 1914 is appended hereto, with 
the certificate of the Honorary Auditors, Messrs. Howard Howes & Co., whose atten- 
tion to the financial affairs of the Society the Committee desire particularly to ac- 
knowledge. 

Signed, on behalf of the Committee, 
ERNEST CLARKE, 


Chairman. 
19, BERNERS STREET, Lonpon, W., 


13th April, 1915. 
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List of Presentations to the Library during 1914. 


JaMaIcaAN SONG AND Story. Collected and edited by Walter Jekyll. (D. Nutt, 
London.) 

Tue Music or Hinpostan. By A. H. Fox-Strangways. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 

Necro FoLk SINGING-GAMES AND FoLk-GAMES OF THE INHABITANTS,  Tradi- 
tional Melodies and Text translated by Grace Cleveland Porter. Accompani- 
ments by Harvey Worthington Loomis. (J. Curwén & Sons, 24, Berners Street, 
London.) 

Tue Morris Book. By Cecil J. Sharp and George Butterworth. Part V. (Novello, 
Wardour Street, London.) 

Morris DANcE-TuNES. Pianoforte Solo. Set X. Collected by Cecil J. Sharp and 
George Butterworth. (Novello, London.) 

Tue Sworpd DANCES OF NORTHERN ENGLAND. Part III. By Cecil J. Sharp. 
(Novello, London.) 

SHANTIES AND FoREBITTERS. Collected and Accompaniments written by Mrs. 
Clifford Beckett. (J. Curwen & Sons, London.) 

FOLK-SONGS FROM FLINTSHIRE AND THE VALE OF CLwyD. Collected by Mrs. Herbert 
Lewis, M.A. Accompaniments by Miss Morfydd Owen, Mus. Bac. (Hughes 
and Son, Wrexham.) 

FoLk-SONGS FROM ANGLESEY. Collected and arranged by Grace Gwyneddon Davies, 
(The Welsh Publishing Co., Carnarvon.) 

BYEGONE HASLEMERE. Containing notes on local folk-song by Iolo Williams. 

MaGazines: Current Numbers of various British and Foreign Magazines. 
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